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ARTICLES 


Soviet Economic Reorganization 
The Background 1917—56 


A. PoLEZHAEV 


Like so many other leaders of movements clamoring for a change in the 
established order of things, the early Bolsheviks had quite vague and naive ideas 
of the expression in concrete terms of their revolutionary theories. With the 
Revolution, suddenly and rather unexpectedly, the future became the present, 
and the theories proved wanting; for slogans of “‘All Power to the Soviets” and 
“All Land to the Peasants” were found insufficient to keep the factories running 
and food flowing through the normal channels of supply. From the beginning, 
Soviet history has been characterized by a series of attempts to manipulate theory 
and practice in order to make the two more compatible. 

A Soviet government decree of December 18, 1917 signed by Lenin, Sverdlov, 
and Stalin created the Supreme Economic Council (VSNKh) as the organ of 
economic dictatorship and center of economic organization. It was created on 
the initiative of the All-Russian Council of Workers’ Supervision, and its initial 
functions covered the organization of the economy and finances. Lenin sub- 
mitted to the VSNKh a draft decree designed to put the country on a socialist 
basis by nationalizing all the banks and industrial enterprises, abolishing state 
loans, and introducing workers’ liability, consumers’ communes, and budget and 
labor books. The elements of the draft were later incorporated into several laws. 
The organization and preparatory period of the VSNKh’s activities were carried 
out prior to the first session of the economic councils (May 25 to June 4, 1918). 
The VSNKh had been entrusted with the task of nationalizing industry, but the 
work proceeded extremely slowly. By June 1, 1918 only 100 enterprises 
had been nationalized. As a result of a shortage of specialists the VSNKh recruited 
private factory owners to manage industry. They were put on the first managerial 
board of the tanning industry, the Moscow raion economic committee, and on the 
Kharkov economic council. Negotiations also took place between the VSNKh 
and factory owners elsewhere. 





During this period the VSNKh’s managerial structure was still very vague. 
It was headed by a plenum of 70—80 representatives from the All-Union Central 
Executive Committee, the All-Russian Council of Workers’ Supervision, and 
from the trade unions. Chief committees and centers for the direction of the 
various branches of the economy were formed from these representatives. The 
executive organ of the VSNKh consisted of a presidium of 12 members. Its first 
chairman was V. V. Osinsky-Obolensky. The organs of control met at irregular 
intervals, and many decisions were signed by only one member of the presidium. 
The activities of the departments and chief committees were not coordinated. 


1918—20: A decree of June 28, 1918, “On the Nationalization of Large- 
Scale Enterprises of the Mining, Metallurgical, Metalworking, Textile, and 
Other Branches of Industry,” began a new period in the VSNKh’s history. A 
decree of August 8, 1918 clarified its functions and structure. Its activities were 
to be concentrated on the work of industry, above all the fulfillment of military 
orders for the Red Army. Industry as a whole began to work on tasks set by the 
center. By the end of 1918 the VSNKh was able to abolish the principle of local 
supervision and introduce strict centralization of enterprises under the control 
of the corresponding chief committees. 


During this period the activities of the provincial and oblast economic 
councils were limited to direction of very small enterprises, the supervision of 
enterprises of each branch being entrusted to so-called chief committees or 
centers, such as Glavneft or Tsentrotsement. In 1918, 42 chief committees and 
centers were formed in the VSNKh. This process continued in 1919, and by the end 
of this year the VSNKh no longer contained any non-industrial boards or centers. 
A VSNKh decree of November 29, 1920 ordered the nationalization of all 
mechanized industrial enterprises employing five or more workers and non- 
mechanized enterprises employing more than ten. By now the VSNKh comprised 
more than 50 chief committees and centers. Relations between the VSNKh and 
the local economic councils were typical of the period. The largest and most 
important enterprises were under the direct control of committees or centers; 
medium enterprises were supervised by both the VSNKh committees and the 
local economic councils. Small enterprises were subordinate to the local economic 

.councils. Leading Party figures headed the economic councils: Molotov was the 
head of the council for the Northern Oblast, including Petrograd and the neigh- 
boring provinces; Kuibyshev was the chairman of the Samara economic council; 
Frunze of the economic council of Ivanovo-Voznesensk Oblast. The presidium 
comprised Rykov (chairman), Veinberg, Karpov, Lomov, Milyutin, Nogin, 
Rudzutak, and Chubar. 

1920—27 : During the period of the New Economic Policy the VSNKh was 
again forced to reorganize its work, functions, and structure. A large number of 
small and medium enterprises were transferred to private ownership. A directive 
of the Council of People’s Commissars dated August 9, 1921 left only 4,212 large 
and medium enterprises, not financed by the state, under VSNKh control. 
State enterprises were combined into trusts for this purpose. During the period 
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1921—22, 478 trusts were organized, of which 133 were placed under the VSNKh’s 
jurisdiction and the remainder turned over to local economic councils and other 
organs. During the first years of the New Economic Policy there was little 
contact between the VSNKh and the trusts, particularly in light industry. 
As a result, several trusts suggested in 1922 that the VSNKh be replaced by a 
public organization of industry in the form of congresses of state industries with 
an elective organ: a council of the congresses. At the same time the suggestion 
was made that trusts be reorganized into joint-stock companies. Questions 
of supply and marketing were removed from trust control and transferred to 
newly organized syndicates and trading organizations. A number of syndicates 
replaced trusts and took over control of production. From 1921 the newly 
created Gosplan (initially the State General Planning Commission of the Council 
of Labor and Defense) was also responsible for industrial planning. 


After the formation of the USSR, VSNKh was again reorganized. The 
trusts were organized at three levels: all-union, republic, and local. Supervision 
was exercised by the VSNKh of the USSR, the VSNKh of the union republics, 
and the local organs respectively. In this connection, local economic councils 
were abolished in 1923. The inclusion of industrial concerns in the trusts led to 
the further reorganization of the VSNKh. All the managerial boards except 
Glavmetall and Glavelektro were abolished. A Chief Economic Administration 
was given operative control of industry, while management of the trusts at all- 
union level was exercised by the Central Administration of State Industry and 
its boards. A similar reorganization was carried out at republic level. 


1927—31: By 1927 the existing structure was no longer able to cope with 
new and more specific tasks in each branch of industry and, as a result, the 
VSNKh was again reorganized. The Central Administration of State Industry was 
abolished, and administrations and committees were again formed for each 
branch. In 1929 the VSNKh of the USSR consisted of a 20-man presidium 
headed by a chairman with the rank of people’s commissar. Its plenum consisted 
of 100 persons and met two or three times per year. The VSNKh at republic level 
operated on the same principle. During the period 1921—31 the chairman of 
VSNKh were: P. A. Bogdanov (1921—23), A. I. Rykov (1923—24), F. E. 
Dzerzhinsky (1924—26), and V. V. Kuibyshev (1926—32). 


1932—34 : The structure of industrial management gave the people’s com- 
missars control of an entire industrial branch, with chief administrations control- 
ling a small or territorial entity of the particular branch. A decree of January 5, 1932 
replaced the VSNKh of the USSR by three people’s commissariats, one each for 
the heavy, light, and timber industries. These consisted of chief administrations, 
which controlled the various branches of industry. In February 1934, as a result 
of a decision of the Seventeenth Party Congress, industrial combines were 
disbanded and the number and size of the trusts considerably reduced. After this 
routine reorganization, the following chain of management was created in most 
branches of industry: people’s commissariat, chief administration, enterprise. In 
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August 1934, people’s commissariats for local industry were created in the union 
and autonomous republics and chief administrations were set up for local in- 
dustry ia krai and oblast executive committees. 


1935—40 : The People’s Commissariat for the Food Industry of the USSR 
was formed from part of the People’s Commissariat for Supply. Similar commis- 
sariats paralleling those for the food, light, and timber industries of the USSR 
were created in the republics. 


In December 1936 the People’s Commissariat for the Defense Industry was 
formed from part of the People’s Commissariat for Heavy Industry, headed at 
this time by S. Ordzhonikidze. In August 1937 the People’s Commissariat for 
Machine Building of the USSR was created. 


The demands of narrow specialist production and the need to master new 
forms of production made specialized management of industry essential. As a 
result, the people’s commissariats were split up into smaller units in 1938. By 
March 1939 there were 34 people’s commissariats as opposed to 14 in 1938. The 
formation of the People’s Commissariat for Construction enabled industrial 
commissariats to devote themselves exclusively to production. Moreover, 
territorial chief administrations responsible for production were created inside the 
people’s commissariats to control the industry of a particular region. For example, 
the People’s Commissariat for the Fuel Industry contained one chief administration 
for the coal industry of the East, one for the Donbas and Caucasian coal industries, 
one for the Central and Ural coal industries, and so on. Control of the petroleum 
and other industries was reorganized along the same lines. The increase in the 
number of people’s commissariats led to a growth in the number of their branches 
‘n the provinces. 


1941—45;: During World War II the centralization of industrial management 
was increased. All Soviet industry was controlled by the State Committee for the 
Defense of the USSR. As a result of the need for the utmost centralization in the 
distribution of available resources, marketing organs were taken from the in- 
dustrial commissariats and put under the immediate control of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. 


1945—53;: After the postwar reconstruction period Soviet industry based 
itself on the principle of further specialization of production. But in spite of this, 
attempts were made to extend a number of the most important industrial minis- 
tries. In accordance with a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
March 1946, all the people’s commissariats were renamed ministries. In 1948, 
ministries responsible for industry were combined and enlarged. Examples are 
the ministries of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the ministries of the wood 
pulp and timber industries, the ministries of the chemical and rubber industries. 
However, in 1949—50 a reverse process was carried out: the ministry of metallurgy 
was again divided into the ministries of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the 
ministry of the wood pulp and timber industry was split into the ministries of 
the timber industry and the wood pulp and wood-working industry, and so on. 
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On March 7, 1953, two days after Stalin’s death, the reverse process began 
again. The ministries of the automobile and tractor industry, machine and 
instrument production, agricultural machinery, and machine-tool building were 
all combined into the Ministry of Machine Building of the USSR, headed 
by Saburov. Four other ministries—transportation machine building, ship- 
building, heavy machine building, and construction and road-building machinery— 
were amalgamated into the newly formed Ministry of Transportation and Heavy 
Machine Building, headed by Malyshev. The ministries of electric power stations, 
the electrical industry, and industry for the means of communication were com- 
bined into the Ministry of Electric Power Stations and Electric Industry of the 
USSR, headed by Pervukhin. As a result, 60 ministries were combined into 25. 
Six months later it had become clear that the top-heavy ministries were unable 
to cope with the management of industry. The result was another bout of de- 
centralization. For example, the Ministry of the Light and Food Industries was 
divided into the ministries of foodstuffs and consumer goods industries; the 
Ministry of the Metallurgical Industry was divided into the ministries of the 
ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgical industries; the Ministry of Consumer 
Goods was in turn split up into the ministries of the textile and light industries. 
The figure of 25 ministries in March 1953 increased to 46 in April 1954. The 
process has now slowed down, although the number of ministries had increased 
to 52 by 1956. 

In the period from 1954 to 1956, 15,000 industrial enterprises were transferred 
from all-union to republic control. This meant the creation of a number of new 
ministries: the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy and the Ministry of the Coal 
Industry of the Ukrainian SSR; the Ministry of the Petroleum Industry of the 


\zerbaidzhan SSR, for example. New industrial ministries were also formed in 
the Kazakh SSR. In the period 1955—56 long-range and current planning of the 
Soviet economy were split. The State Commission for Current Economic 
Planning was formed, originally under Saburov, but from December 1956 under 
Pervukhin. Gosplan continued to exist. 


Thus, the current reorganization of Soviet industry is one more attempt to 
find a common denominator for Marxist-Leninist theory and the economic facts 
of life. It will not be the last try for it is a search without end—there is no common 
denominator. 
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The New Economic Setup 
G. A. VVEDENSKY 


Since the December 1956 plenum of the Party Central Committee Soviet 
domestic policy has been concentrating on the problem of the organization of 
Soviet industry. For three months the Party and government have been feverishly 
seeking new forms of organization intended to ensure the fulfillment of the pro- 
duction plans of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The 1956 plans were not met, while 
those for 1957 were considerably reduced. During the past two months the Soviet 
press has been characterized by a confusion of attempts to conceal the chaos of 
reorganization. The extent of this confusion and chaos can only be compared 
with that of the first years of World War II. 


The discussions in the Soviet press which followed the publication of Khrush- 
chev’s “theses” of March 30 revealed that the latter were immature and not 
sufficiently well thought out. Evidently as a result of pressure by opponents, 
Khrushchev was forced to make some concessions, and his report at the session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR which ended on May 10 differed considerably 
in principle from the theses. As an example, criticism of his original proposal to 
abolish the top-level industrial ministries forced Khrushchev to admit the reten- 
tion of some of these ministries for the present. Thus, the long-standing tradition 
that a report by the first secretary of the Party Central Committee was to be 
accepted without question has been broken. Diverse groups of Soviet economists, 
engineers, and scientists directly connected with Soviet industry opposed 
Khrushchev’s ideas. I. P. Bardin, a major Soviet metallurgist who took part in 
the creation of the second Soviet metallurgical base and is at present a vice- 
president of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, sharply criticized the present 
decentralizing measures in a speech at the May session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 

It must be borne in mind that this branch of industry [metallurgy] is being 
consolidated everywhere, not dismembered on a regional principle. In the USA the 
various metallurgical corporations or companies are not set up on the regional 
principle. United States Steel has plants in the East, South, and West of the country, 
as has Bethlehem Steel. This is proof that things can be done properly with such a 
branch arrangement.! 


Bardin agreed that Gosplan should be responsible for long-range preliminary 
planning and the corresponding branch ministries for everyday technical planning, 
but stated emphatically that the ministries must be preserved. Atomic energy 
specialist Kapitsa referred to the experience of the industrially developed countries 
of the West and openly admitted the failure of plans for the reorganization of 
the administration of industry artificially created by the Party. 

In the USA, England, and other capitalist countries industries grew to such an 
extent that large firms and combines were able to solve scientific and technological 
problems by the organization of their laboratories and institutes. 


1 Tzvestia, May 11, 1957. 
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Our ministries are in essence even larger industrial combines, hence, they are 
also able to create their research institutes [and] designing bureaus. . . . 

Clearly, the bigger the ministry, the bigger the technical problems being worked 
out ... by it may be. We must not close our eyes to the fact that this advantage 
will be lost to a great degree with regionalized industry.” 


Kapitsa wished to make it understood that the organization of committees 
for engineering and technology on a nation-wide scale would not be able to 
replace the experience and advantages of an industry organized according to 
branches. G. Glebovsky, the director of Uralmashzavod, declared that not all 
the present system of industrial administration was faulty. He accordingly 
suggested carrying out the intended reorganization at a slower rate and in two 
stages. In the first stage the ministries responsible for industry would be main- 
tained, and the related ministries consolidated into a single one. The ministries 
thus amalgamated would set up in the economic regions chief administrations 
which would control local enterprises and be responsible for production on the 
territorial principle. For the second stage Glebovsky proposed the creation of 
sovnarkhozes (economic councils) in the economic regions and the simultaneous 
abolition of the industrial ministries created for the transitional period.* The new 
measures, in particular the preservation of the industrial ministries, in the law 
on industrial reorganization passed by the Supreme Soviet on May 10, 1957 are 
a partial reflection of Glebovsky’s proposal. 

The eleven all-union ministries preserved by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
include the following industrial ministries: 

Aviation Industry Medium Machine Building* 
Defense Industry Shipbuilding Industry 
Radio Industry Electric Power Stations 

These ministries will have somewhat different functions from the earlier ones. 
The reason which Khrushchev gave for the preservation of these ministries in 
his report of May 7 contradicted his theses of March 30. 

The ministries enumerated must be preserved in order to achieve a more systematic 
transition to the new form of control in carrying out the reorganization of the admini- 
stration of industry and construction, without weakening the centralized super- 
vision of the development of these branches of our industry. But a fundamental 
reorganization of these ministries is essential. They must plan the development of 
the corresponding branches of industry, ensure the proper technological level of 
their production, and also draw up plans for research and designing work, and 
supervise their fulfillment. These ministries must be freed from the direct adminis- 
tration of the corresponding enterprises.* 

While preserving those ministries which are extremely important for military 
strategy the Soviet government is splitting control of industry and making it 
more complicated, since economic planning will be carried out through the 

2 Pravda, Mry 4, 1957. 

3 Tbid., April 4, 1957. 

* In an interview granted to the managing editor of The New York Times, Khrushchev confirmed, 


in a fashion, that this ministry is also in charge of atomic energy development. 
* Pravda, May 8, 1957. 
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following channels: Gosplan of the USSR—union republic gosplan—sov- 
narkhoz—enterprise. At the same time plans for research, design, and techno- 
logical progress will be dealt with by those ministries which are being preserved. 
This will lead to new and greater difficulties. 

In connection with this fundamental reorganization the following all-union 
ministries are to be abolished :® 

Automobile Industry Petroleum Industry Enterprise Construction 

Machine Building Tractor and Agricultural Machinery Industry 

Instrument Making and Automation Transportation Construction 

Machine-Tool Building and Tool Making Industry Heavy Machine Building 

Construction and Road-building Machinery Electrical Industry 

Industry 

The functions and to a certain degree the administrative apparatus of these 
ministries are to be transferred to Gosplan. The latter has been considerably 
extended, and many ministers have been promoted from the abolished all-union 
ministries to Gosplan as ministers of the USSR with the posts of deputy chairmen 
and heads of branch departments. A Supreme Soviet decree of May 24, 1957 
appointed A. N. Kosygin, M. V. Khrunichev, V. P. Zotov, and M. I. Strokin 
deputy chairmen of Gosplan (The last two were previously ministers of the 
food-processing and automobile industries of the USSR). At the same time, 
A. F. Zasyadko (Minister of the Coal Industry of the Ukrainian SSR), E. S. Novo- 
selov (Minister of the Construction and Road-building Machinery Industry of the 
USSR), and G. S. Khlamov (Minister of the Tractor and Agricultural Machinery 
Industry of the USSR) were appointed department heads of Gosplan.® 

The following fifteen union-republic industrial ministries have also been 


abolished: 

Paper and Wood-working Industry Fishing Industry 

Urban and Rural Construction Construction 

Light Industry Metallurgical and Chemical Industry 

Timber Industry Enterprise Construction 

Petroleum Industry Coal Industry Enterprise Construction 

Meat and Dairy Products Industry Coal Industry 

Food-processing Industry Nonferrous Metallurgy 

Building Materials Industry Ferrous Metallurgy 

It would appear that this law does not meet with the needs of the republics 
and will undergo modifications in some of them; for Khrushchev justified the 
preservation of a number of industrial ministries in the government of the RSFSR, 
although in the form of republic ministries.’ 

In his report of May 28 at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
Yasnov demanded the reorganization of the union-republic ministries of non- 
ferrous metallurgy, and the paper and wood-working industry (those ministries 
which were abolished by the law of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of May 10, 
1957) as republic ministries, and the formation of a Ministry of Construction of 
the RSFSR. Similar demands may be expected from the other republics. 

5 Jbid., May 11, 1957, 
8 Tzvestia, May 25, 1957. ‘ 
7 Promyshl ke icheskaya gazeta, May 11, 1957. 


" 
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The role of Gosplan has been considerably extended and the reorganized 
State Commission for Current Economic Planning included in it. The latter had 
been given increased authority only five months earlier, when a decree of the 
December plenum of the Party Central Committee transferred Pervukhin, with 
four other ministers of the USSR as his deputies, to the Commission. From now 
on Gosplan “is to be the scientific planning organ of the country’s economy.”* 
Some of the functions of the abolished ministries have been given to the 
reorganized Gosplan. They include studying the needs of the Soviet econ- 
omy, drawing up current and long-range plans for the development of the 
economy, implementing a single centralized policy in the development of the 
most important branches of the economy by ensuring the correct distribution of 
the productive forces of the USSR, working out plans for financial and technical 
aid, and supervising the maintenance of state discipline in the delivery of industrial 
products.°® 


The State Committee for New Technology has been replaced by a new State 
Technical Committee which was originally the Committee for Engineering and 
Technology. It has been given the following functions: the study of Soviet and 
foreign achievements in science and technology, the study and dissemination 
of advanced methods of production, the publication of scientific and technical 
literature, and supervision of the development and mastery of new technology 
in the Soviet economy. It thus appears that all publishing houses which were 
previously attached to the various ministries will be subordinated to this commit- 
tee. Similarly, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR has also found it expedient to 
organize such committees in the union republic councils of ministers and also in 
some sovnarkhozes in the economic regions. 


In order to give particular authority to the system of centralized control as 
represented by Gosplan, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR had decreed that the 
deputy chairmen of Gosplan and the heads of the main branches of this organ are 
to be given the rank of minister and included in the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR.!° The seven deputy chairmen and heads of departments of Gosplan 
appointed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR have already been appointed 


ministers. 


One week after the Supreme Soviet decree was passed, an editorial in Pravda 
stressed the need for firm centralization of the planned measures. ““The new forms 
of industrial administration with a significant increase in the role of Gosplan.. . 
and a centralized system of accounting, statistics, finances, and scientific and tech- 
nical control will have a beneficial effect on the further growth of socialist in- 
dustry.”!1 Thus, the enterprises in the USSR will be responsible to the sovnar- 
khozes for day-to-day operations only. Khrushchev’s report of May 7, 1957 


8 Pravda, May 11, 1957. 
® Ibid. 
10 Thid. 
11 Jbid., May 17, 1957. 





stated that 92 sovnarkhozes were to be formed in the USSR, including 68 in the 
RSFSR, 11 in the Ukraine, and one each in the remaining 13 union republics. 
The most important questions of their needs will as before be decided from the 
center. The existing division of industry at union, union-republic, republic, and 
local level has been reduced to two forms: industry at union-republic level, 
subordinate to the newly formed sovnarkhozes, and local industry directly 
subordinate to the local organs of government. 


An interesting point is that Khrushchev’s suggestion for the number of 
economic regions and sovnarkhozes was not always followed by local authorities. 
In opposition to Khrushchev’s recommendation that only one economic region, 
and therefore only one sovnarkhoz be created in the republic, a session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR decreed the creation of four economic 
regions and four sovnarkhozes in Tashkent, Fergana, and Samarkand oblasts, 
and Kara-Kalpak ASSR. Without waiting for the sanction of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR the Uzbek Supreme Soviet hurriedly introduced the neces- 
sary amendments into the constitution.!? The RSFSR also made some changes, 
although they were only slight. A session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
formed 70 economic regions and sovnarkhozes rather than the 68 recommended 
by Khrushchev.'* In this republic, the economic administrative regions will 
coincide with the existing administrative and territorial division of the RSFSR. 
An exception is Leningrad region, which will combine the industry of the city 
of Leningrad and Leningrad, Pskov, and Novgorod oblasts. Industry in Kalinin 
and Velikie Luki oblasts will be included in the Kalinin economic region. Tuva 
Oblast is not to have its own sovnarkhoz, since it has very little industry ; the few 
enterprises there will be directly subordinate to the local oblast executive com- 
mittee. On the other hand the city of Moscow and Moscow Oblast are each to 
have two economic regions and two sovnarkhozes.!4 This contradicts the 
established principle for the formation of economic regions and sovnarkhozes 
which is based on the extent of production and industrial potential. The RSFSR 
is to have economic regions in Tyumen, Magadan, and Kamchatka oblasts, 
where, although industry is still in an embryonic state, there will be considerable 
development in coming years. Sovnarkhozes are being formed in advance in 
such oblasts. Other examples are Belgorod, Balashov, and Orel oblasts, whose 
economic regions do not possess a developed industry. The sovnarkhozes in the 
RSFSR will control plants and factories of the union and union-republic ministries 
of the USSR, plants and factories for local production, strategically important 
enterprises of the aviation, defense, shipbuilding, chemical, and radio industries, 
and power stations irrespective of size and capacity. In connection with the transfer 
of the administration of enterprises to the sovnarkhozes, the following ministries 
of the RSFSR have been abolished :!5 


12 Radio Moscow, May 27, 1957. 
13 Tzvestia, May 29, 1957. 
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Light Industry Local Industry 

Textile Industry Fishing Industry 

Food-processing Industry Building Materials Industry 

Meat and Dairy Products Industry Fuel Industry 

The same situation will probably prevail in the other republics of the USSR. 

The administration of small local industry, for example, wood-working, knitted 
garments, and confectionery enterprises, will not be subject to the sovnarkhozes, 
but will remain under the corresponding oblast executive committees and 
governments of the autonomous republics. The example of the sovnarkhozes 
formed in the RSFSR and Uzbek SSR suggests that some of the other republics 
will go beyond the framework of the number of economic regions and sov- 
narkhozes suggested by Khrushchev for them, although the Georgian, Belo- 
russian, and Tadzhik SSR’s have formed one economic region in accordance 


with the plan. 


Although two months have passed since Khrushchev’s theses were published, 
no definite pattern of sovnarkhoz structure is yet available. The considerable 
lack of coordination in their structure is called a result of the fact that the sov- 
narkhozes are to be a flexible form of administration. Local soviets have the right 
to vary their structure in accordance with the economic conditions of each 
region and the nature of the enterprises situated in it. For example, control of 
enterprises in highly developed industrial regions will be implemented with the aid 
of the branch administrations of the combines and trusts. Yasnov gave as an 
example the structure of a sovnarkhoz in Kemerovo Oblast. It will include 
branch administrations for the ferrous and nonferrous metal, machine-building, 
chemical, building materials, timber, food, power, and construction industries, 
geology, financial and technical aid, and marketing. 


Moreover, the sovnarkhoz structure includes the combines Kuzbasugol and 
Kuzbasshakhstroi.!® It will also have at its disposal a number of departments 
responsible for production, planning, and other functions. A law of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR of May 10, 1957 has decreed the formation of technical- 
economic councils with a consultative vote in the sovnarkhozes. Their tasks will 
be the examination of questions of the development of industry in a given 
economic region and the discussion of important questions of production and 
maintenance in an industrial region. A technical-economic council will, as a rule, 
be composed of directors from the major enterprises, chief engineers and de- 
signers, production innovators, and leaders of the Party, government, and trade 
union organs of the economic region. 


The suggested structure of a sovnarkhoz of the city of Moscow is of some 
interest. It will control 1,507 industrial enterprises with a million workers and 
salaried employees, and its structure will comprise 16 branch administrations and 
four trusts, which will combine 559 enterprises. Moreover, 38 research institutes and 
33 designing bureaus will be subordinate to it. The sovnarkhoz will comprise 
two main administrations, one for financial aid and one for technical aid and 


16 Tbid. 





marketing, and a number of administrations for production and maintenance, 
economic planning, cadres, educational establishments, and so on. The sovnarkhoz 
will include departments for general purposes, such as finances and accounting, 
transportation, and arbitration.'? Nevertheless, the structure of the various sov- 
narkhozes are not coordinated, with the result that related enterprises producing 
the same type of goods are situated in different branch administrations in the 
various sovnarkhozes. These administrations often have nothing to do with the 
enterprise included in them. According to information given by former Minister 
of the Food-processing Industry of the USSR V. P. Zotov two Leningrad 
vitamin-producing factories are included in the administration of the food 
industry, while another factory is in the administration of the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industry. A similar factory in Moscow Oblast is to be included 
in the administration for local industry. A number of other Moscow vitamin- 
producing works are included in the administration of the cosmetics industry. 
Similar factories in Krasnoyarsk Krai are included in the administration of the oil 
and fats industry, and in Mari ASSR in the administration of local industry.** 
Thus, any possibility of specialization is lost, and specialized enterprises in the 
sovnarkhozes will often be controlled by people who know nothing about that 
particular branch. 


The Soviet leaders are hoping to use the qualifications and ability of those 
specialists who are appointed heads of the sovnarkhozes to overcome the obvious 
chaos in the structure and functions of the sovnarkhozes and the resultant 
confusion in the actual management of enterprises in an economic region. 


Nevertheless, although only qualified managers are being selected for the leading 
positions in the sovnarkhozes,!® the Party Central Committee has given no 
guarantee that tendencies towards autarky and disputes over seniority will not 
take place, and that discipline can be maintained by such methods as it was 
when the specialized ministries existed. 


In his concluding words at the session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Khrushchev proposed a system of penalties and intimidation which are to be 
held over the heads of enterprise and sovnarkhoz managers. In order to ensure 
the reciprocal delivery of raw material, materials, and component parts, the 
supervision of the observation of contracts in each enterprise and sovnarkhoz is 
to be considerably extended in the economic regions and republics so that 
disagreements and disputes can be interpreted as the state wishes. A similar 
process is to take place in the center. Moreover, firm measures intended to 
regulate the responsibility of heads of enterprises and sovnarkhoz workers for 
the fulfillment of contracts for deliveries are to be worked out. “Negligent 
workers who do not fulfill their obligations must bear not only the moral, but 
also the financial responsibility.” Khrushchev further proposes: 


17 Pravda, April 5, 1957. 
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Evidently, it is expedient to introduce such a principle by which workers who 
undermine state discipline would be removed from the posts which they occupy and 
demoted. A similar procedure possibly ought also to be set up, by which a correspond- 
ing deficit is charged against those responsible for loss caused by non-fulfillment 
of deliveries.?° 


The reorganization of the administration of Soviet industry is not restricted 
to changes in the structure of the higher and middle levels. It is to be extended 
to the lower levels of Soviet industry. At the moment, a process parallel to the 
abolition of a number of ministries and the formation of the sovnarkhozes is 
being carried out: related enterprises are being amalgamated and so-called 
combines formed. For example, towards the end of May, the Nizhny Tagil 
Metallurgical Combine was formed out of six metallurgical plants and mines in 
Nizhny Tagil. Five directors and five chief engineers have been transferred to 
lower posts and general expenses economized. The number of engineers and 
salaried employees has been reduced in the shops of this combine. In one shop 
alone there are now 243 engineers and salaried employees, as opposed to 414 
earlier. The remainder have been given work in the lower levels of production.*! 
In Minsk, tool-making shops in the automobile and tractor plants have set about 
combining the production of those tools, appliances, and stamping presses which 
can be used in both enterprises.?* At the Kharkov Tractor Works the administra- 
tive structure inside the factory is being reorganized and the administrative 
apparatus reduced. The abolition of intermediate links has reduced the number 
of engineers by 80, and wages have been economized by one million rubles. 
Moreover, sections have been combined at the plant, and the number of engineer- 
ing posts reduced by 24. A number of production sections are now on two-shift 
as opposed to three-shift work, and the staff and wages have been cut.** In the 
consumer goods industry a campaign has begun to replace shops by the consolida- 
tion of production sectors. Engineers have been transferred to lower posts and 
salaries reduced. Thus, the discontent of industrial workers at this reorganization 
is not restricted to the upper and middle administrative levels, but includes a 
considerable number of personnel at the lower levels as well. 


According to government plans for the higher and middle levels of industry, 
the present fundamental reorganization of all levels of administration of Soviet 
industry and construction is to be completed by July 1, 1957. There is no doubt 
that in spite of all the prophylactic measures being carried out in the first period of 
reorganization, there will be a weakening of production liaison and cooperation 
in production, and considerable interruptions in the supply of enterprises with 
raw material and semi-finished goods. Practice will show to what extent this 
reorganization will be reflected on the fulfillment of the 1957 program and on the 
following period of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 





20 Promyshle k icheskaya gazeta, May 11, 1957. 
21 Radio Moscow, May 26, 1957. 
22 Tbid., May 25, 1957. 
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The Centralized Planning Problem 


E. GLovINSKY 


The attention given in recent months to problems of raising industrial pro- 
duction, culminating in the law passed at the Seventh Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on May 9, 1957, points to rather serious shortcomings in the 
Sov’et centralized system of economic planning. The fundamental reorganization 
of industrial management—the abolition of almost all the industrial ministries, 
the creation of economic administrative regions, and the transfer of industrial 
administration to the sovnarkhozes (economic councils) in these regions—are 
measures of a scope broader than anything undertaken in almost two decades. 
The protestations of the Soviet leaders tend to strengthen the impression that 
the system is not operating satisfactorily. Still, it has been the Soviet leaders 
themselves who have pointed out many of the shortcomings in the existing 
planning system.? 

A feature of the current reorganization campaign has been the officially 
acclaimed “‘consultation with the people.” Thus, from March 30 to May 4, 
“more than 541,000 meetings were held in enterprises and industries, in scientific 
organizations and establishments, in kolkhozes, MTS, and sovkhozes, in units 
of the Soviet Army, and in educational establishments, at which 40,820,000 
workers were present. Of these more than 2,300,000 came forward with remarks 
and suggestions.”* At the same time, the Soviet press was also devoting much 
space to Khrushchev’s theses. “In the newspapers Pravda and /zvestia alone, for 
example, articles, letters, and suggestions by 854 [different persons] were pub- 
lished, and, all in all, the editorial boards of these two newspapers received more 
than 8,000 letters and articles with suggestions on this question.” The April 
issue of Voprosy ehkonomiki published more than 20 articles discussing Khrush- 
chev’s theses. They gave many examples of economic disorganization and put 
the blame on the existing system of administration through specialized branches. 
Examples of the inability of the Soviet planning organs to organize are: bureau- 
cratic narrow-mindedness, which hinders economic cooperation between enter- 
prises; lack of coordination in the delivery of parts, as a result of which a factory 
receives goods from a distant plant instead of from a local one; the splitting up 
of construction work among numerous small organizations, which increases 
costs; duplication of work, particularly surveying, research, and designing; and 
no coordination between production of machinery and its component parts, 
as a result of which supplementary production of component parts has to be 
hurriedly organized, which again raises costs. 

The urgency of the problem is emphasized by the speed with which the Soviet 
leaders are carrying out the reforms. Khrushchev’s theses were published on 
March 30. Then, after only three days discussion, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


1 Jzvestia, March 30, 1957. 
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ratified the necessary law and constitutional amendments on May 10. At the end 
of May the union republic supreme soviets met. The reorganization is to be 
carried out by July 1. 


Only two years ago the central Soviet planning organ—the former State 
Planning Committee (Gosplan)—was re-formed by creating two commissions: 
the State Commission for Long-Range Economic Planning (which retained the 
name Gosplan), and the State Commission for Current Economic Planning. The 
latter was assigned the leading role in the Soviet economy. At the end of 1956 
the State Commission for Current Economic Planning was reorganized and its 
functions and authority were extended. Only six months later Khrushchev stated 
that “the existence of the State Commission for Current Economic Planning is 
becoming inexpedient at the present stage, and it must be abolished.”* 


Centralized economic planning is an essential feature of the Soviet economy. 
The existence of an economy in which all industry is state owned and operated 
is unthinkable without a unified planning basis intended to replace the automatic 
regulators of a free economy. In 1918 Lenin considered the creation of a planned 
economy the most important and gigantic organizational task facing the Bolshevik 
Party. 


The organization of accounting, supervision of the major enterprises, the trans- 
formation of the whole state economic mechanism into a single large machine, into 
an economic organism working in such a way that hundreds of millions of people 
are guided by one plan—that was the gigantic organizational task which lay on our 
shoulders.® 


The history of centralized planning in the USSR begins with the plan of the 
State Commission for the Electrification of Russia (GOELRO). This plan, which 
was submitted to the Eighth Session of the Congress of Soviets held December 
22—29, 1920 and which has since been proclaimed by the Soviet press as an 
epoch-making economic scheme, actually had no influence on the further devel- 
opment of the Soviet economy. It was a theoretical outline of possible ways of 
developing the Soviet economy by electrifying the country. On February 22, 
1921 Lenin signed a decree forming the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), 
which was given the task of working outa unified state economic plan together with 
vays and means of carrying it out and of coordinating the production programs 
of the various agencies within the overall state plan. However, the introduction 
of a state plan was not undertaken at once. At first, special annual plans were 
drawn up for branches of the foodstuffs industry and for the metallurgical, 
textile, rubber, and sugar industries (1921—22 and 1922—23). Then came the 
period of the so-called control figures (1925—26 and 1927—28). This coincided 
with the fierce struggle inside the Party and the period of right and left devia- 


4 [bid., March 30, 1957. 
5 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), XXVII, 68, quoted in P. 1. Lyashchenko, Istoriya narodnogo 
thozyaistva SSSR (A History of the Soviet Economy), Moscow, 1956, vol. III, p. 86 





tionism, when the future development of the Soviet economy was the burning 
question. The First Five-Year Plan (1929—32) was not submitted to the Sixteenth 
Party Congress until 1928. In May 1929 it was ratified by the Council of Soviets of 
the USSR. This marked the beginning of the planning era in the Soviet economy. 
It coincided with the establishment of the Stalin dictatorship and the final aboli- 
tion of private economic activity. The achievements of the Soviet five-year plans 
cannot be gainsaid: It must be remembered, however, that they were at the cost of 
untold misery and millions of lives. 


The comparative relaxation which followed Stalin’s death could not but lead 
to a revelation of all the shortcomings in centralized planning which had also 
existed under Stalin, but about which nothing could be said. The collective leader- 
ship has been unable to conceal them and has been forced to experiment with the 
planning and administration of industry and construction. 


The important question is to what extent will the reforms solve the planning 
problem and what role will be assigned the central planning organ—Gosplan? 
Khrushchev’s theses have already stressed the need for centralized supervision of 
planning: “The need for centralized, planned economic leadership arises from 
the very nature of socialist production relations, which are based on public 
ownership of the means of production.”* Thus, Gosplan’s overall role is evi- 
dently to be extended. This is borne out by the fact that almost every union and 
union-republic ministry is being wound up. The center will therefore be without 
the organs exercising direct administration of industry and construction. A 
central economic council—Sovnarkhoz of the USSR—has not been formed, nor 
have central sovnarkhozes been created in those union republics which are to 
have several economic regions and several sovnarkhozes. Some of the functions 
formerly carried out by the now abolished central industrial ministries will be 
transferred to the sovnarkhozes of the economic administrative regions. However, 
the adherence to the principle of planned supervision from the center will 
automatically imply central organs with responsibility for centralized ad- 
ministration and planning. Some responsibility will probably pass to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR and the councils of ministers of the union republics. 
Khrushchev has already stated: 


Bearing in mind the significant increase in the role of the councils of ministers 
of the union republics in the management of the country’s economic development, 
it is expedient to include representatives of the councils of ministers of the union 
republics in the Council of Ministers of the USSR.’ 


The remaining functions of the old industrial ministries are to be transferred to 
Gosplan of the USSR in accordance with the policy of centralized direction, 
although the reservation is made that Gosplan must not interfere in the admini- 
strative management of the economic administrative regions. 


6 Jzvestia, March 30, 1957. 
7 Ibid. 
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Gosplan of the USSR must be the scientific planning organ of the country’s 
economy .... It is its responsibility to study the most important questions of the 
development of the regions and to lay down the direction and rates of economic 
development by bringing about the [right] proportions in the development of the 
individual branches of the economy c! the union republics and the economic 
administrative regions.® 


However, Khrushchev’s report at the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR stressed the extension of Gosplan’s functions both in planning the 
economy and in coordinating the practical steps taken to fulfill the plan.°® 


The law passed at the session on “Further Improvement in the Organization 
of the Administration of Industry and Construction” emphasized Gosplan’s 
operational role even more by providing it with the special function of imple- 
menting “‘a centralized policy in the development of the most important branches 
of the economy.”!° 

As well as acquiring additional functions Gosplan is also to be altered struc- 
turally. It appears as though it will have almost as much power as the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, and its chairman will be a leading figure in the Soviet 
bureaucratic apparatus. 

A similar role, only on a smaller scale, will be played by the gosplan of those 
union republics which will contain several economic administrative regions. 
This applies chiefly to the RSFSR and the Ukrainian SSR.* Neither possesses a 
central economic organ which will replace the existing industrial ministries. 
iXhrushchev asserted that “the role of the republic gosplan, particularly of the 
Russian Federation [RSFSR] and the Ukrainian SSR, is growing. Questions of 
planning and coordinating the work of the economic councils are to be decided 
in the first place by the republic gosplan.”™ 


No special economic council is envisaged for the Soviet Union as a whole, 
or for the RSFSR or the Ukrainian SSR. Thus, gosplan will be the coordinating 
economic center on a level with or subordinate to the corresponding council of 
ministers of these republics. In a report at the Fourth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR M. Yasnov laid particular emphasis on the role of the re- 
public gosplan. 


Gosplan of the RSFSR must carry out daily supervision of the fulfillment of the 
state plan and take operative measures through the sovnarkhozes and ministries to 
overcome any lag revealed in individual economic administrative regions or branches. 
Gosplan of the RSFSR must decide independently and with complete respon- 
sibiiity for the matter entrusted [to it] operational questions linked with guarantee- 
ing the fulfillment of the state plan.!* 


8 Tbid. 

® Tbid., May 8, 1957. 

10 Jbid., May 11, 1957. 

11 Jbid., March 30, 1957. 

12 Tbid., May 29, 1957. 

* It is now known that the Uzbek SSR is to be divided into four econemic regions (Pravda, May 26 
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In most republics, which will have only one economic region and only one 
sovnarkhoz, the situation will be different. Here, Gosplan will have to share its 
functions and authority with the corresponding sovnarkhozes. 


Such large-scale reorganization leads to the question of the direction which the 
reform will take. External features—the creation of the territorial economic 
regions and sovnarkhozes, the transfer of numerous administrative functions 
from the central organs to the latter, and the abolition of the union and union- 
republic ministries responsible for industry and construction—at first seem to 
imply considerable decentralization of the Soviet economic structure. However, 
at least as far as planning is concerned, decentralization is out of the question. The 
point is rather whether centralized planning will be strengthened. 


The extension of the union republics’ rights without any corresponding 
reduction in the rights of the USSR as a whole is the essence of the so-called 
“democratic centralism,” which is to resolve all the contradictions in planning. 
But how the rights of one can be extended without a reduction in those of the 
other is in itself an insoluble problem. If it is carried out the rights of the USSR as 
a whole will have to be curtailed. Some Soviet officials clearly must have realized 
this, since Mukhitdinov recently referred to “‘some comrades” who had doubts as 
to whether the principle of democratic centralism and a planned economy 
on an all-union scale would be violated. His answer revealed the official 
Party attitude: 


No, it will not be.. The economy of the Soviet state was and will remain unified 
and indivisible. It will continue to develop according to a single all-union plan. As 
we see from the published theses, the functions of Gosplan of the USSR are being 
somewhat extended and its role considerably increased.!% 


There is no doubt that the principle of centralized planning will remain in 
force in spite of obvious shortcomings. The reorganization may remove some 
defects, but at the same time will probably reveal new faults, a result not of 
bureaucratic barriers and the centralization of ministries in Moscow, but of the 
absence of official supervision of a given branch of the economy. 


Warnings have already appeared in the Soviet press. A. Omarovsky of the 
research institute of Gosplan of the USSR wrote that some people thought that 
the reorganization of administration would solve all problems and overcome all 
shortcomings in the work of industry and construction.!* A senior Soviet econo- 
mist, S.G. Strumilin, warned that not everybody understood that under the 
conditions of a socialist economy the plan could turn from a driving force into 
a hindrance to development.!® There seems little doubt that under the present 
setup the danger is indeed considerable. E. Glovinsky 


13 Pravda, April 6, 1957. 
14 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 4 (1957), p. 74. 
15 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 3 (1957), p. 12. 
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The Military Significance 
N. GALay 


The law passed on May 10 by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
industrial reorganization entails much more than a mere reorganization of the 
administration of Soviet industry. It also involves a fundamental change in 
the present system of exploitation of the country’s productive forces. This, in 
turn, will lead to changes in their location, particularly in the case of heavy 
industry and its most important branch, the defense industry. 


A comparison of the system under which productive forces were 
administered and exploited prior to the reform with the changes envisaged 
by Khrushchev’s theses of March 30, 1957 and the new law indicates that 
the changes in the system take second place to a more important aim: 
reform of the exploitation of the country’s productive forces and relocation 
of heavy industry. Bearing in mind the role of Soviet heavy industry as 
the basis of Soviet military potential it is evident that strategical considerations 
have played a no less important part than political, economic, and technical 
factors and may even have been decisive, as was the case in the planning of the 
five-year plans. 


The Influence of Military Considerations on Soviet Industrialization 


The military significance of Soviet industrialization has always been openly ad- 
mitted by the Soviet leaders, although for political reasons it has not been pushed to 
the fore. Nevertheless, the works of numerous Soviet military experts have shown 
quite clearly that military demands have been the dominant factor in the overall 
planning of industrialization and its realization. Soviet military theoretician Baz, 
a professor at the Frunze Military Academy, in his The Sources of Soviet Military 
Might published in 1947 summed up all that had been said on this subject. Baz 
compared the position of pre-Revolutionary Russia in World War I with that 
of the Soviet Union in World War II and noted that only industrialization 
and collectivization, carried out in accordance with a plan which had taken 
military factors into consideration, had made it possible to turn backward Russia 
into an industrial country with a powerful war industry within the period of two 
five-year plans. As proof of this point he compared Russia’s military effort in 
World War I with that of the USSR in World War II, and came to the indis- 
putable conclusion that an industrially underdeveloped country would inevitably 
be defeated in modern warfare, with its emphasis on machines. He regarded the 
creation of a Soviet industrial base during the three five-year plans preceding 
World War II as the Soviet regime’s main achievement, which saved the country 
from disaster.! 


7 I. S. Baz, Istochniki voennogo mogushchestva Sovetskogo Soyuza (The Sources of Soviet Military Might), 
Moscow, 1947, Chap. 2. 








Baz’s argument and the distortion of the political side of the matter indicate 
an important fact: Soviet political and mil'tary leaders regard the industrialization 
of the USSR as predetermined primarily by strategical demands. 


The same conclusion must be drawn on the location of the new centers of 
heavy industry created during the five-year plans. During the First Five-Year 
Plan such centers were created in the Volga area, far from the more vulnerable 
western regions of the country. The Second Five-Year Plan extended heavy 
industry to the Urals, where the new industrial centers set up developed on the 
same lines as the old ones in European Russia, that is, the heavy and defense 
industries were transferred even further eastwards. The development of the Ural 
and Siberian regions planned for the Third Five-Year Plan was considerably 
intensified during World War II by the need to move industry from the western 
regions to the Urals, Western Siberia, and Central Asia. During the first three 
months of the war on the Eastern Front 1,360 major, chiefly military enterprises 
were evacuated eastwards: 455 to the Urals, 250 to Central Asia, and 210 to 
Western Siberia. During the period 1942—44, 2,250 major industrial enterprises 
connected with the war industry began operations in the eastern regions of the 
country.” 

In this way, at first according to plan, later because of military dangers, heavy 
industry and its most important branch—the defense industry—were located on 
the principle that they must be protected as much as possible from military action 
by a stronger opponent, that is from the West. As a result, the main centers of 
the Soviet war industry and its ancillary heavy industry are concentrated within 
a long, narrow belt running approximately along the 55th parallel, from 
Smolensk Oblast in the West via the Trans-Siberian Railroad to Chita in the 
East. It is about 4,500 kilometers long, between 500 and 700 kilometers wide, and 
covers an area of approximately 3.5 million square kilometers, about one sixth ot 
the total area of the Soviet Union.* 


Postwar development in the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year plans and the be- 
ginning of the current Sixth Five-Year Plan have not caused any substantial 
changes in the location of these industries. The forced relocation of industry 
during the war was preserved. Enterprises which had been evacuated were not 
returned to their former sites. Those destroyed were rebuilt. At the same time 
heavy industry in the Soviet East was developed at an intense rate, and a new 
atomic war industry created there. 


The location of Soviet industry and the economic development of the union 
republics enable the following conclusions to be drawn: (1) Soviet industry was 
located not on the principle that production means should be near the sources of 
raw materials and consumers, the most rational method of exploiting the natural 
conditions and resources of each economic region, but according to purely 
strategical considerations; (2) the predominant role played by strategical factors 





2 N. Voznesensky, Voennaya ekonomika SSSR v period Otechestvennoi voiny (The Soviet War Economy 
During the Fatherland War), Moscow, 1948, p. 41. 
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and the demand that the heavy and defense industries be able to function nor- 
mally under all possible wartime conditions hampered the economic develop- 
ment of a number of regions which were not linked with the strategical belt; and 
(3) the emphasis on developing Soviet industry for military purposes resulted in 
rational, economic principles being ignored in the building-up not only of the 
war industry, but of heavy industry in general. 


Thus, the main feature of Soviet industrial development has been the empha- 
sizing of the military side of the economy, which has been set the task of satisfying 
the country’s military requirements at any price. This is logical if the overall 
political aims of the Soviet leaders are taken into consideration and it is remem- 
bered that the Kremlin has always striven to establish the Communist regime 
throughout the world. The creation of an industrial belt was strategically correct 
in view of these aims. The Soviet “smithy” was subject to air attacks from the 
east and west only at its extreme tips, while the northern and southern parts of 
the belt were not in any real danger until the end of the 1940’s. 


However, the change in the strategical situation and the appearance of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons has made this concentrated industrial belt irrational, and 
useless for the task of ensuring that the heavy and defense industries function 
uninterruptedly in the event of war. 


The New Strategical Situation 


As a result of the Axis powers’ defeat and the establishment of Soviet bases 
far beyond her boundaries—the satellites in Central and Southeastern Europe 
and the Soviet-dominated states in Eastern Asia—the dangers facing the USSR 
trom the east and west were reduced to a minimum. However, the northern 
limit of the industrial belt, which was previously safe from attack, was now 
threatened. The new potential enemy was held to be the United States, 
which could attack the undefended northern region by the extremely short polar 
route. Moreover, the system of alliances and the military bases in Europe, Africa, 
Southern Asia (Pakistan), and the Far East (Japan, the Philippines, and For- 
mosa) now enable the United States to reach the southern edge of the belt. The 
development of atomic and hydrogen weapons and the tremendous rate of 
progress in long-range aviation and rockets made the threat extremely real at the 
beginning of the 1950's. 


While the Urals, the nerve center of the narrow belt, is comparatively invul- 
nerable from attacks from the east or west, it is very open, as is the whole of the 
belt, to air attack from the north and south. In addition, atomic and hydrogen 
weapons deprive the belt of the advantages it had had from its width, while the fact 
that the enterprises are located from the Urals eastwards along the only two rail- 
roads—the Trans-Siberian and Southern Siberian—is an extremely serious 
drawback. The destruction or protracted disruptions of these railroads in a war 
would paralyze the whole belt and consequently, the military demands of the 
whole country could not be met. The Soviet leaders appreciated the new postwar 
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geopolitical and military situation, and they began to take steps from the end 
of 1949 to rectify matters. Antiaircraft defense underwent a fundamental re- 
grouping. Antiaircraft forces—artillery, pursuit aviation, and radar observation 
posts—were moved from the western borders of the USSR and rebased along the 
strategical belt. A radar warning system was set up along the Arctic Ocean and 
preparations were made to establish drifting polar stations. The important 
industrial centers outside the belt—around Leningrad and Baku—and at its 
western end—the industrial region around Moscow—have been supplied with 
their own independent antiaircraft defense systems. At the end of 1955 the whole 
country’s antiaircraft defense was reorganized and a High Command under 
Marshal Biryuzov set up. 

Initial steps were also taken to divide the country into various theaters of 
war. It was realized that in the event of a war, there would inevitably be a number 
of isolated fronts in different parts of the country, and not a single Soviet front, 
as in World War II, with an “army of observation” in the Far East. 


Reports on the introduction of these measures, and even statements that the 
organization of command and the stationing of forces in these potential theaters 
of war had already been carried out began to appear in the Western press from 
the end of 1951. However, although such reports are quite logical, the names 
of the commanders in chief of these theaters given to date in the Western press 
have been incorrect. The persons quoted still have charge of individual military 
districts, parts of these theaters, not the whole, and a commander in chiet 
cannot command both a whole front and part of it at one and the same time. 
The most recent reports in Western military publications, however, have con- 
fined themselves to general references to the existence of definite theaters of war 
and to the possible distribution of troops among them.‘ These reports take on 
added significance in view of the establishment of a High Command for the 
combined forces of the Warsaw Pact countries under Marshal Konev and his 
chief of staff General Antonov, since this means that the Western theater now 
has a definite organizational basis. 


This type of command system in the event of a full-scale war has been neces- 
sitated not only by the strategical situation, which would force the Soviet Union 
to defend a number of fronts, but also by changes in the art of war due to the 
invention of atomic and hydrogen weapons, which could easily disrupt communi- 
cations between the various fronts and the center for a considerable time. The 
various theaters would be forced to fight on more or less independently for long 
periods. Information reaching the West reveals that the Soviet leaders are evi- 
dently organizing these theaters while there is still time. The organization of a 
Western theater had to be completed for political reasons, but it is extremely prob- 
able that the others are at present only in the initial stage of planning, since the 
situation within the USSR and the system of centralized administration makes it 


4 Flugwelt, Cologne, No. 11 (1954), pp. 334—38; Allgemeine Schweizerische Militarzeitschrift, Frauen- 
feld, No. 5 (1956); L’ Armée.... La Nation: Revue de la Ministére de la Defense Nationale, Brussels, 
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undesirable and even dangerous for the Soviet leaders to have high-ranking 
military deputies with extensive powers and considerable military strength at 
their disposal at the periphery. Nevertheless, preparations have reached such a 
point that the main theaters can be ascertained :® 


The Western: This. consists of three fronts stretching from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, with its wartime headquarters in Chernyakovsk (formerly Insterburg). 
It comprises the Baltic, Belorussian, Kiev, Pre-Carpathian, and Odessa military 
districts. 


The Scandinavian: This comprises the Leningrad and Northern military 
districts with its headquarters in Leningrad. 


The Caucasian: This stretches from the northern bank of the Black Sea, 
including the Crimea, to the Caspian, and comprises the Tavrida, North Cauca- 
sian, and Transcaucasian military districts, with its headquarters in Tbilisi. 


The Central Asian: This extends eastwards from the Caspian Sea to Baikal, 
and comprises Turkestan, the Southern Ural, and part of the Siberian military 
districts, with its headquarters in Tashkent. 


The Far Eastern: This comprises the Trans-Baikal and Far Eastern military 
districts, with its headquarters in Chita. 


The Polar : This stretches from the White Sea to the Gulf of Anadyr in the 
Pacific Ocean, and comprises the Arkhangelsk, Northern Ural, and northern 
regions of the Siberian, Trans-Baikal, and Far Eastern military districts. 


Reports suggest that 40—50% of the Soviet ground forces are situated in the 
Western theater, or about 80 of the total of 175—80 divisions. The main concen- 
tration of strategical aviation is in the Polar theater: two of the three Soviet 
long-range air forces, and special polar ground force units. They are stationed 
mainly on the Chukchi and Kola peninsulas, the two northern offensive bases. 


These military preparations have revealed several major defects. Hardly any 
of the Soviet fronts, designed to act independently in an atomic war, have the 
necessary war industry in their immediate rear. The strategical industrial belt is 
too far from some of the theaters in the event of a disruption in communications. 
In fact, only the southern part of the Far Eastern theater, the Central Asian, and 
the central (Urals) sector of the Polar theater are well placed in this respect. Thus, 
a number of them do not have an industrial base of their own. Moreover, even the 
industrial belt with such concentrated industry would be too obvious a target 
in an atomic war. 

Statements made by Soviet military leaders show that they are fully alive to 
the dangers. When discussing the space factor in Soviet war potential in 1955 
Marshal Rotmistrov protested against the view that its main advantage was that 
ihe enemy could be enticed onto Soviet territory and destroyed there, and pointed 
out that “the significance of the space factor is found in the possibility of 


s Allgemeine Schweizerische Militdrzeitschrift, op. cit., pp. 42—5; L’ Armée.... La Nation: Revue de 
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scattering the population, the industrial centers, and all productive forces 
over a wide area, [a matter of] great significance in the event of an atomic 


and hydrogen war.’’® 


Thus, the task of decentralizing Soviet industry was officially put on the 
agenda of Soviet preparations for war in the atomic age. 


The Reform and Strategical Requirements 


Any evaluation of the present reorganization of Soviet industry must take 
the following general questions into consideration: (1) Is the present reform 
really an act decentralizing industrial administration or an even greater, albeit 
covert centralization? (2) Will the new reform change the system under which the 
country’s productive forces are exploited or is it limited to a change in the system 
of administration? (3) What influence will the new reform have on the change 
in the location of the country’s productive forces? (4) Will the primacy of heavy 
industry over light industry be maintained? and (5) To what extent will the present 
reorganization of Soviet industry comply with modern strategical demands? 


By abolishing administration by industrial branches and transferring control 
of all industrial enterprises to the sovnarkhozes formed in each new economic 
region, the law of May 10 represents a certain decentralization of industrial 
administration and an extension of the rights of union and autonomous republics, 
and local organs in oblasts and raions. However, the preservation of the 

ae , ‘ : . 
principle of working according to a plan, the extension of Gosplan’s func- 


tions, its greater powers in maintaining “‘state discipline and the fulfillment of 
state deliveries of industrial products,” and the stressing of, the need to carry out 
a decisive struggle against possible quarrels over seniority among the economic 
regions are proof enough of an attempt to maintain the centralized industrial 
planning system in its entirety.’ 


Whether in fact there has been more or less centralization time will show. 
Equally uncertain yet is whether a reorganization of industry aimed at freeing 
local productive forces, while still controlling them by centralized economic 
planning, can be justified economically and technically. Two Soviet specialists, 
I. P. Bardin and P. Kapitsa, have already attacked the abolition of the ministries 
and any fundamental reorganization of the administrative system,® although they 
have not objected to an extension of the jurisdiction of the local organs of in- 
dustrial administration, which could be done without doing away with the 
ministries. Moreover, administration by branches has been maintained (in the 
form of ministries at all-union level) for the war industry—aviation and arma- 
ments—industrial branches connected with them—radio, chemical, and power 
stations (linked with the atomic industry)—the shipbuilding industry, medium 


® Krasnaya zvezda, March 24, 1955. 
7 Tzvestia, May 8, 1957. 
8 Tbid., May 11, 1957; Pravda, May 4, 1957. 
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machine construction (including the atomic industry), and for transportation 
construction.® Simultaneously, the enterprises directed by these ministries have 
been subordinated to the sovnarkhozes of the economic regions in which they 
are situated, with the exception of those under the jurisdiction of the medium 
machine construction and transportation construction ministries. 

The reason given for these exceptions is rather unconvincing: “In carrying out 
the reorganization. . . a more planned transition to the new [form of] management 
must be achieved, without weakening the central supervision of the development of 
these branches of our industry.”!® Meanwhile, the war industry and ancillary 
branches controlled by local sovnarkhozes will also be subordinate to the former 
ministries. This means that the problem could be solved even if the system of 
administration by industries were preserved. 

In effect, however, the war industry and its ancillary branches are to be 
included in the industrial setup of the individual industrial regions and admin- 
istered by local sovnarkhozes, which will provide the necessary basis for them to 
function independently for some time. This is borne out by Khrushchev’s refer- 
ence to the need to build up reserves of raw material in the economic regionsin 
order to avoid holdups during reorganization.’ Thus, the reform implies far 
more than just a change in the administrative system. It also means a change 
in the system of exploiting the country’s productive forces. 

Khrushchev’s drafts referred to the main shortcomings of the centralized 
system of industrial administration: bureaucracy, multi-level direction, the isola- 
tion of each branch, and most important, the irrational system of exploiting pro- 
ductive potential. The main shortcoming of the old system was that industry was 
not supplied with local raw materials, nor were its products destined for the 
region in which the enterprises were situated. This resulted in unnecessary cross 
hauls, the dependence of industry on raw materials obtained in one place but pro- 
cessed in another, stoppages of supplies, and the non-exploitation of Incal re- 
sources. The essence of the present reform is to change this system, develop local 
productive forces in the economic regions, and exploit for local industry these 
sources of raw material. 

The extent to which any display of autarky in the economic regions will be 
prevented or restrained from the center will depend more on political than eco- 
nomic factors. However, it is reasonably certain that the military industry will be 
provided with a base for a certain degree of independence in the areas which will 
rorm the rear of the possible future theaters of war. The shortcomings in the old 
system were determined by the demands of a war economy: The new system 
should meet modern strategical demands. 

This point was clearly revealed in Khrushchev’s initial draft law of March 30, 
and in the ensuing discussions on it. This draft envisaged the formation of com- 
paratively large economic regions, with, for example, only two for the Urals and 
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20—25 for the USSR as a whole.!? Proposals were made for setting up enormous 
ones, such as the West Siberian region comprising all land east of Baikal,'* the 
Leningrad region, comprising Leningrad, Novgorod, Pskov, and Vologda 
oblasts,!4 the Baltic region, including Lithuania and Kaliningrad Oblast, and the 
Caucasian region, including a number of union republics.’* All these proposals 
were in keeping with present strategical demands. 


However, laws passed at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and at 
sessions of the supreme soviets of the union republics increased the number of 
economic regions to 105. At present, small economic units directly subordinate 
to the center with enough self-sufficiency to meet military requirements are being 
created. This amendment was certainly motivated by reasons of domestic policy 
which to date have prevented more rational decisions being taken from the 
strategical standpoint. Nevertheless, the present reorganization is the first step 
towards adapting the heavy and war industries to modern strategy by decentral- 
izing them and bringing them close to the sources of raw material. But this is still 
not enough, and it is probable that the attempts to coordinate the work of the 
small economic units will be followed by their at least partial amalgamation. 


The development of local productive forces and the subsequent creation of 
new industrial enterprises will inevitably lead to a change in the location of the 
country’s industrial centers. The new enterprises will be built more and more 
outside the strategical industrial belt, which has now lost its raison d’étre to a 
certain degree under modern strategical conditions. A number of speeches at the 
May session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR showed that local leaders intended 
to extend the economy of their regions by exploiting local raw material resources 
and creating new branches of production. 


In spite of supervision from and restrictive measures imposed by the center, 
this will be facilitated by the fact that the decentralization of the war industry 
will necessitate the development of local means of production in order to ensure 
that this industry will have local sources of supply. Thus, everything points to a 
future change in the location of the country’s productive forces. 


As for the question as to whether heavy industry will still be the major factor 
in Soviet industrial policy, it need only be said that neither the recent law nor 
Khrushchev’s theses has attempted to interfere with the priority given Soviet 
heavy industry. However, the attempts to develop productive forces to aid heavy 
industry are raising even more domestic problems for the authorities as far as 
consumer demands and tendencies towards a simultaneous development of the 
light industry are concerned. Nevertheless, the system of supervision and direction 
by Gosplan is intended to ensure the primacy of heavy industry. 


12 Tbid., March 30, 1957. 
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Thus, an evaluation of the reform from the standpoint of contemporary 
strategical demands clearly reveals the influence of military factors. Moreover, 
any evaluation from economic, technical, or political viewpoints which did not 
take into consideration the overriding importance of the military factor in the 
overall organization of the Soviet economy would be one-sided and incomplete. 
Khrushchev expressed the matter well: 


People are now saying abroad: most likely, the Russians, when they decided to 
reorganize the administration of industry, evidently had in mind military strategical 
aims as well, since the decentralization of industrial administration creates better 
conditions, under which an economic region can live independently in the event 
of the defeat of other regions. If this is how bourgeois politicians understand our 
reorganization, we shall not deny it... 16 


No commentary is needed. 


16 Tzvestia, June 4, 1957. 





The Twentieth Party Congress and the Soviet Evaluation 
of Historical Figures 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


The Soviets’ evaluation of historical figures has always been closely linked 
with the government’s domestic and foreign policies, and changes accordingly. 
Thus, changes in official policy have always heralded differences in the attitude 
taken towards outstanding personalities of Russian history—Peter the Great, 
Ivan the Terrible, Alexander Nevsky, Suvorov, and Kutuzov, for example— 
and leaders of national movements such as Shamyl in the Caucasus or Kenesary- 
khan in Kazakhstan. 


After the establishment of the Soviet regime in Tsarist Russia Marxist histori 
ans immediately condemned the actions of all the Russian tsars and generals. 
Thus, Pokrovsky, for instance, rejected outright the view that Peter the Great 
was progressive. He summed up Peter’s life as follows: “Peter, called ‘great’ 
by flattering historians, shut his wife in a monastery in order to marry Catherine, 
the former chambermaid of an Estonian pastor. He tortured his son Alexis with 
his own hands, and then ordered that he be secretly executed in a cell in the 
Peter and Paul fortress.” 


With the emergence of Stalin’s one-man dictatorship and the subsequent need 
for linking his role with the Russian past Soviet historians rapidly amended their 
views on Peter. Stalin himself led the way,? while a favorable evaluation was given 
in Shestakov’s Short Course of the History of the USSR* and in the new histor) 
textbooks issued later by Pankratova and others. 


After the dethronement of Stalin at the Twentieth Party Congress and the 
emphasizing of collective leadership Peter was again frowned upon, as he was 
not in keeping with the new line of stressing the role of the masses in history and 
the campaign against traces of “subjectively idealistic” views of the role of the 
individual. 

In accordance with this campaign Pankratova, in a pamphlet entitled Problems 
of Teaching Soviet History in the Light of the Decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress, 
warned against laying too much emphasis on Peter the Great. She asserted that 
the successes achieved during his reign were to be viewed primarily as a result 


1 M. I. Pokrovsky, Russkaya istoriya v samom szhatom ocherke (A Concise Outline of Russian History) 
Moscow, 1932, p. 87. 

2 J. V. Stalin, Stati i rechi XVI do XVIII sexdov VKP (b) (Articles and Speeches from the Six- 
teenth to the Eighteenth Party Congress), Moscow, 1934, pp. 158—59. 

3 A. V. Shestakov, ed., Kratky urs istorii SSSR (Short Course of the History of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1937. 
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of “the intensive efforts of the people.” History teachers were advised to keep 
in mind “the class nature of Peter the First’s policy, the cruel suppression of 
national uprisings . . . and the strengthening of a feudal serf state.”* 


Similar changes took place in the evaluation of Ivan the Terrible. Pokrovsky 
had called Ivana “hysterical petty tyrant,” of no significance in the history of his 
reign.> Shestakov, who inaugurated a new course with the emphasis on justifying 
and exalting the centralized state, described Ivan’s reign as “the beginning of the 
conversion of the Russian state into a multinational state.” In subsequent Soviet 
history textbooks Ivan’s struggle with the boyars was depicted as a progressive 
act. Following the launching of the campaign against the cult of the individual 
at the Twentieth Party Congress the personality of Ivan the Terrible was also 
reviewed. At the conference of readers of the historical magazine Voprosy istorii 
which preceded the congress attention had already been drawn to the departure 
during the Stalin era from the tenets of the classics of Marxism-Leninism, inas- 
much as “up to now there has been the cult of the individual, for example of 
[van the Fourth... [who has been] depicted as a popular tsar.”* The existence 
during the Stalin period of a cult centering around Ivan was confirmed in an 
article in the August 1956 issue of Voprosy istorii. The author, the historian 
Dubrovsky, wrote: “The idealization of the personality of Ivan the Fourth was 
facilitated by the things said about him by . . . Stalin. This evaluation of the tsar 
acquired great influence under the conditions of the flourishing of the so-called 
cult of the individual.”? 


In Pankratova’s pamphlet the attention of teachers was turned to the inad- 
missibility of “idealizing the oprichniki” as this would lead to an incorrect 
evaluation of Ivan the Terrible and to his idealization. In the Moscow University 
publication Vestnik Moskovskogo universiteta, the adulation of Ivan during Stalin’s 
lifetime was described as “an outstanding example of scientific misunderstand- 
ing.” 


As in historical writings, so too in films, plays, novels, and literature in 
general. A typical example was Alexei Tolstoy’s dramatic tale Jvan the Terrible, 
which was an apologia of the tsar. Now, Literaturnaya gazeta asserts that many 
historians and writers have also started to praise him lavishly, with the result 
that all feeling for historical truth has been lost. The newspaper criticized Tolstoy 
for trying in his story “to whitewash and elevate at all costs a tsar who has been 
slandered in the past.”® It then referred to Konstantin Shildkret’s novel The 
Wings of a Serf, which was praised for not engaging in “anti-historical idealiza- 
tion.” As for the theater, Tschaikovsky’s opera Oprichnik ceased to be performed. 


* Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 22, 1956. 
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The explanation given by Tear for its withdrawal was that “Tschaikovsky’s 
Ivan the Terrible does not conduct himself completely in keeping with the history 
[taught] the fifth class of the secondary school.” !°® 


The Twentieth Party Congress also heralded changes in the evaluation of 
Vladimir Monomakh, Yury Dolgoruky, and Alexander Nevsky. History teachers 
are now being told to remember Monomakh’s part in suppressing the Kiev uprising 
in 1113, the feudal nature of Alexander Nevsky’s policy, and the way he put 
down revolts. Furthermore, it was called a mistake to attribute the founding of 
Moscow to Dolgoruky. But the most interesting example of changes in the 
evaluation of historical figures was the attitude taken towards the Caucasian 
popular leader Shamy]. 


Shamy] is linked with the struggle of the Caucasian peoples against the tsars 
to retain their freedom and with the religious and social movement of Muridism. 
With his defeat is linked the problem of the annexation of the Caucasian mountain 
dwellers’ lands by Tsarist Russia. The collective leadership, adhering to the point 
of view held during the Stalin period that this was a progressive action while at 
the same time trying to reconcile this view with the legalization of the Caucasian 
national heroes, found that the evaluation of Shamyl presented great difficulties. 
In view of this, even after the Twentieth Party Congress the attitude adopted 
towards him fluctuated, and did not take on a definite character as in the case of 
Ivan the Terrible. 


As recently as 1950 Shamyl was acknowledged by Soviet historians as the leader 
of the Caucasian peoples’ national liberation movement. In the first edition of 
The Large Soviet Encyclopedia not only was he referred to as “the head of the 
national liberation movement of the mountain peoples of the Caucasus,” but the 
movement led by him was proclaimed anti-feudal, and hence progressive. This 
view was substantiated by reference to Marx, who had called him a great demo- 
crat. Muridism, the basis of Shamyl’s state, was described as an “anti-feuda! 
national liberation movement.”!! 


In Shestakov’s textbook he received a whole chapter entitled ““The Mountain 
Dwellers’ Struggle for Independence under the Leadership of Shamyl.” He was 
still called the unifier of the mountain peoples, talented, energetic, heroic, and 
experienced. This view, approved by the Communist leaders, remained unchanged 
up to 1949, but it came into ever greater conflict with the description of Tsaris' 
Russia’s conquest of the Caucasus as a progressive phenomenon. Moreover, 
Shamyl was coming to be viewed by the Communist leaders as a dangerous 
example, since the Caucasian peoples might follow it again and fight for their 
independence, not against Tsarist autocracy, but against the Communist regime. 

10 Teatr, No. 11 (1956), p. 68. 

11 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Moscow, 1934, LXI, 
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The dethronement of Shamyl took place gradually, beginning in 1947 at the 
Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, when a discussion 
was held on him. To the surprise of those attending, the historian Kh. Z. 
Adzhemyan openly announced that “Soviet historical science is incorrectly 
looking upon the struggle of the mountain dwellers of the North Caucasus as 
a national liberation movement and as a feature essentially progressive.” In the 
account given in Voprosy istorii on this discussion it was mentioned that Adzhemyan 
“subjected to criticism the views of Marx and Engels on the Caucasian war and 
the leader Shamyl, considering that in their works of 1850—60 the reactionary 
role of Tsarist Russia was exaggerated and that under the influence of the English 
press of the time Shamyl was idealized.” !* Most of the scholars who heard this 
disagreed with him, and the following general conclusions were reached: (1) 
There were no grounds for reviewing the established Soviet attitude towards 
Shamyl and the Caucasians’ struggle for independence; (2) his movement was 
not inspired by Turkey and was anti-feudal; (3) Muridism, the basis of the 
movement, came directly from Arabia, not from Turkey; and (4) it was a pro- 
gressive phenomenon. Adzhemyan’s report was merely a preliminary attempt by 
the Party leaders to establish the strength of Soviet historians’ opposition to the 
new views being prepared on Shamyl and his movement. After the discussion 
everything remained as before for a while. Only in 1950 was the political import 
of Adzhemyan’s words revealed. 


Textbooks on Soviet history continued to follow the same line after the 
Academy of Sciences’ discussion and to give a favorable interpretation of the 
activities of the political and spiritual leader of the North Caucasian mountain 
people. Even Lenin was quoted to support this view: “The expression of a 
political protest in a religious guise is a manifestation common to all peoples at 
a certain stage of their development, not merely to Russia.”!* On the basis of 
this, it was deduced that “‘war against infidels under the concrete conditions of 
the first half of the nineteenth century could have been for the North Caucasian 
mountain dwellers only a war against the Tsarist conquerors and Russian imperial- 
ism.”!4 G, Gusseinov in his book From the History of Social and Philosophical 
Thought in Azerbaidzhan in the Nineteenth Century, published in 1949, also gave 
Shamy]l a favorable interpretation. “Many historical and patriotic thoughts lie in 
the name Shamyl. . . he is a hero and creator of heroes.”” Gusseinov, who empha- 
sized the progressive, national, and democratic nature of the movement, was 
awarded a Stalin Prize for this book. But by then the Party Central Committee 
had already formed its own historical conception designed to dethrone all the 
Soviet peoples’ national heroes and to brand their wars of national liberation and 
iprisings as reactionary. It was realized that Gusseinov’s Stalin Prize could have 
hindered this new conception, so, by a decision of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR, for the first time a Stalin Prize was withdrawn, in 1950, on the grounds 
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that the book gave a positive evaluation to Shamyl’s movement. Even the 
references to Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin himself did not help. Thereupon, 
the tone of the Soviet press and Soviet historians, who only a short time before 
had been praising Shamyl, immediately changed. An intensive campaign was 
launched to denigrate the Caucasian leader and Soviet historians began to reorien- 
tate themselves. Bol/shevik described him as “a henchman of Turkey and an agent 
of British colonizers, representing the interests of the military and feudal hierarchy 
of the mountain people.”!5 Pankratova’s new textbook on the history of the 
USSR described Muridism as an agency of Turkey and England.'* (Her previous 
one had called it a national liberation movement.!”) She also stated that ““Shamyl’s 
movement was in the service of British capitalism and the Turkish sultan. It 
was directed against the real, national interests of the mountain peoples.” The 
complete re-evaluation of Shamyl and his movement took place in 1950. During 
that year articles were published by secretary of the Dagestan Oblast Committee 
Daniyalov,'* and the then secretary of the Central Committee of the Azer- 
baidzhan Communist Party M. D. Bagirov.!® Moreover, Shamyl was condemned 
as a reactionary at a meeting of local intelligentsia in Baku and at a Party meeting 
in Makhachkala.?° A negative attitude was also extremely noticeable in an official! 
Georgian symposium of documents entitled Shamy/—The Henchman of the Turkis/ 
Sultanate and British Colonizers** and in N. A. Smirnov’s pamphlet The Reactionar) 
Essence of Muridism and Shamyl in the Caucasus.** And finally, the decree of the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR passed on September 22, 1950) 
left Soviet historians in no doubt as to how they were to interpret him and his 
movement. ?% 

This negative evaluation continued up to the Twentieth Party Congress, but 
once the directives issued at this meeting had been circulated there was another 
change. The post-congress attitude, however, did not signify merely a return to 
the views held prior to 1950, for it contained certain differentiating features. 


The Twentieth Party Congress only hastened the new evaluation, for even 
before the session the need for a change in approach was becoming evident. The 
main reason was that the condemnation of heads of national liberation movements 
was now at odds with Communist propaganda on the role of the Soviet Union in 
the struggle of the Asian peoples for independence. Thus, the Party leadership 
was compelled to seek ways of reconciling the current attitude towards Shamy! 
with the evaluation given him and his movement by Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
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A solution was soon found. The leading figure in the attacks on the Caucasian 
leader had been Bagirov, former first secretary of the Party Central Committee 
of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party, who, after the fall of Beria, was denoun- 
ced as an enemy of the peopile.** Here was a ready-made scapegoat. The first signs 
of where the blame was to be laid was in a speech at the conference of readers 
of Voprosy istorii by the chief editor of the magazine. He asserted that Bagirov’s 
article had been the beginning of the negative evaluation of Shamyl and his 
movement.*° This opinion was strengthened by an article by A. M. Pikman which 
did much to rehabilitate Shamyl.** Further support was given by director of the 
Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR A. L. Sidorov at a 
discussion of the question held in the institute in November 1956.2? Bagirov 
alone was decried: the contribution of the Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers in depriving Gusseinov of his Stalin Prize was passed over 
in silence. 


During the rehabilitation process, however, difficulties began to crop up. The 
collective leadership had no intention of altering the view that the union of the 
Caucasus and Tsarist Russia was progressive. But this view had given rise to the 
accusation that Shamyl had been an agent of Turkey and England. Soviet histor- 
ians were therefore set the formidable task of reconciling the thesis that his role 
as a fighter against Tsarism for the independence of the Caucasus was progressive 
with the view that the union of the Caucasus and Tsarist Russia was equally 
progressive. 


A further difficulty was that while Muridism was to be condemned its founder 
and leader was to be approved. Prior to 1950, in keeping with the views of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, both had been ascribed a progressive role in the history of the 
Caucasian mountain peoples. After 1950 exactly the reverse was the case. Now, 
the Party leaders began propounding the thesis that Shamyl’s struggle against 
Tsarism was progressive, but Muridism was reactionary. 


It is worthy of note that Shamyl’s role as a fighter for independence and as 
leader of a national liberation movement began to be played down after the 
Hungarian revolution, while the positive and progressive nature of the union 
of Russia and the Caucasus was stressed with increasing vigor. There is a distinct 
impression that the Party leaders have begun to regret the haste with which 
Shamyl was being rehabilitated and are taking steps to prevent his complete 
reacceptance. 

+ 


In her speech at the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956 Pankratova, 
the Party’s mouthpiece in the historical field, when discussing the nationality 
problem did not mention Shamyl by name, but merely stated the need for a 


24 Bolshevik, op. cit., pp. 21—37. 

25 Voprosy istorii, No. 2 (1956), p. 202. 

26 Tbid., No. 3 (1956), pp. 75—84. 

27 Tbid., No. 12 (1956), pp. 191—92; Cf. Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 2 (1957), pp. 121—23. 
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more profound study of the history of national movements, with full consider- 
ation for all external as well as internal factors. Since in her concluding remarks 
at the January 1956 conference of Voprosy istorii readers she had already focused 
attention on the fact that historians had been neglecting social and economic 
features in the national movement which had supported Shamy],?* he was clearly 
the one she had most in mind. 


Many of the historians present at the readers’ conference raised the question 
of a reassessment of the Shamyl movement. Some—Burdzhalov, for instance— 
asserted that it was wrong to brand all national movements as reactionary. 
Pikman, and several others, was even more outspoken in his attacks on the 
“gross falsification of history” which had taken place in the Shamyl question, 
and openly termed his movement progressive. The rest, including Dubrovsky, 
took a more cautious stand, taking care not to go from one extreme to the other, 
and insisted that the movement contained certain reactionary features. They also 
argued that the role played by foreign powers in the Caucasus in the middle of 
the nineteenth century should be emphasized, and continued to look upon 
Muridism as reactionary. One speaker even claimed that it was incorrect to praise 
Shamyl. The conference was unanimous, however, on the need for a revision. 


Pikman’s article “The Struggle of the Caucasian Mountain Dwellers Against 
the Tsarist Colonizers,” published immediately after the Twentieth Party Congess, 
heralded a return to the evaluation of Shamyl and Muridism generally accepted 
prior to 1950.2° It drew attention to “a departure from the Marxist-Leninist 
conception” of the history of the Caucasian peoples. Typical of the article as a 


whole was the argument that the Communist Party was teaching that the struggle 
of enslaved peoples to gain their sovereignty be respected. This assertion led 
up to an argument on the need for a reinterpretation of the role played by Shamy! 
and his movement. 


Pikman’s views were strongly opposed at a session of the council of the history 
department of Moscow University by those historians who favored the Stalinist 
line. Much was said against the “general negation of everything that had been 
done by historians in the past years, against a shallow and dogmatic revision of 
several thorny questions.”°° Pikman’s article was cited as an example. Kommunis/ 
also entered the conflict, terming the article “raucous in tone, weak in argument, 
and heedless of the level of scientific knowledge reached.”’?! 


The chief opposition to Pikman was that his article propounded the pre-1950 
viewpoint taken by Soviet historiography, which became unacceptable to the 
collective leadership after the events in Hungary. The revolution there had made 


28 Voprosy istorii, No. 2 (1956), p. 213. 
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the Kremlin decide for obvious reasons not to overemphasize Shamyl’s role in 
the struggle for the national independence of the Caucasus, in spite of Marx’s and 
Engel’s favorable attitude.*? 


The discussions on Shamyl and his movement revealed two distinct factions: 
the pro-Stalin historians, who oppose a complete rehabilitation, and those who 
insist on a return to the position of the pre-1950 period. One representative of 
the latter group, G. D. Daniyalov, defended Shamyl as the champion of a free 
peasantry and the enemy of feudal lords. He described the ideology of Muridism 
as “‘a cover for the progressive national liberation movement of the Dagestan 
mountain dwellers.”’** 


All attempts to bring about the complete rehabilitation of Shamyl and his 
movement and to return to the view prevailing prior to 1950 have so far been 
unsuccessful. A pamphlet by A. M. Pankratova and L. M. Bushik, Problems of 
Teaching the History of the USSR in the Light of the Decisions of the Twentieth Party 
Congress, issued in 1956, aimed at correcting Soviet history textbooks in readiness 
for the 1956—57 school year. It presented the whole question in a new light: 
Shamyl’s progressive role was reduced and the post-1950 attitude towards him 
partially revived. He and the Caucasian mountain aristocracy were accused of 
inconsistency in their struggle with Tsarism, and were castigated for attempting 
to arouse among the masses religious fanaticism and hatred for the “infidels.” 
Muridism was condemned as “‘one of the most reactionary Moslem teachings, 
spread in the Caucasus by Turkish and British agents.” Statements that Muridism 
was linked with the age-old struggle of the mountain peoples were described as 
erroneous. *4 


The line taken in the pamphlet was reflected in an article by Professor Bushuev 
entitled “Caucasian Muridism.”** It decried the extreme idealization of Shamyl, 
warned against the misuse of the word “colony” when examining Tsarist colonial 
policy, and stressed the great economic, political, and cultural significance of the 
unification of the Caucasus with Russia, which had reduced the danger of the 
Caucasus being seized by England and Turkey. Muridism was branded outright 
as “a very important weapon in the hands of the Anglo-Turkish usurpers,” and 
the Murids as “an advance detachment backed by the armed forces of Turkey 
and numerous hirelings of England.” Bushuev further asserted that Muridism 
was neither progressive nor democratic—a direct return to the post-1950 
Stalinist evaluation. 


As far as Shamyl is concerned, Bushuev stated quite categorically that “the 
depiction of the Imams as leaders of a national movement is inadmissible in a 
Soviet historian.” He reproached Pikman for “extreme idealization of the Shamyl 
movement and for not coping with the task of revising. .. recent views on the 
nature of the Murid movement in the Caucasus.” Since Kommunist, which had 
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published Bagirov’s article in 1950, also sharply condemned Pikman and supported 
Bushuev’s views,** it is clear that the present line is very close to that dictated by 
Stalin in 1950. 

The line laid down by Kommunist on the evaluation of Shamyl and Muridism 
may be summarized as follows: First, Shamyl’s religious and political Imamate 
system was not the mountain peoples’ only possible form of effective struggle 
against the Tsarist colonizers; second, Muridism was the ideology of the warlike 
feudal and clerical aristocracy; third, Shamyl’s movement must not be presented 
as underground, although the attempts by England and Turkey to exploit it 
for expansionist reasons cannot be gainsaid; and fourth, the acknowledgment of 
its anti-colonial essence must not raise doubts on the progressive nature of the 
union of the Northern Caucasus with Russia. These conclusions were evidentl) 
influenced by resolutions passed at the October 1956 session of the Makhachkala 
Institute of History, Language, and Literature of the Dagestan branch of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and at the November 1956 conference at the 
Moscow Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Kommunis/ 
referred to these resolutions as “convincing.” The Makhachkala session stressed 
the reactionary nature of Muridism and rejected the post-1950 view that the 
Caucasian mountain dwellers’ leaders were agents of England and Turkey. The 
Moscow meeting stressed that the existence of a class struggle within the moun- 
tain peoples’ society was one of the causes of their anti-colonial movement and 
underlined the need for an “all-round exposition of the objective and progressive 
consequences of the union of the Caucasus with Russia.”%? 


Thus, on the basis of the Kommunist article and the results of the discussion, 
the evaluation given by the Party leaders of Shamyl and his movement consists 
of the following elements: (1) Muridism, although headed by Shamyl, has been 
artificially separated from him, and declared reactionary in character; (2) the 
accusation that Shamyl was an agent of foreign powers has been withdrawn, but 
his role as head of a national liberation movement has been recognized only with 
numerous reservations; and (3) the struggle of the mountain peoples has been 
brought to the fore and Shamyl himself pushed into the background. 


In Dagestan the bureau of the Dagestan Oblast Party Committee passed a 
decree “On the Result of the Discussion by Research Institutes on the Question 
of the Nature of the Dagestan Mountain Dwellers’ Movement under the Leadership 
of Shamyl” and rescinded an earlier one “On Distortions in the Interpretation of 
the Movement of Muridism and Shamyl.” Although the objective and progressive 
nature of the union of Dagestan with Russia was stressed and the assessment of 
the Dagestan and Chechen mountain peoples’ movement under Shamyl as 
reactionary, underground, and foreign inspired described as incorrect,** no 
mention was made of the allegedly reactionary nature of Muridism, which was 
subsequently strongly emphasized in an article published in the March 1957 
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issue of Kommunist. Moreover, the bureau decreed that the Institute of History, 
Language, and Literature prepare and publish a collection of documents and 
nonographs on the struggle of the Dagestan mountain dwellers led by Shamyl 
against Tsarism and the feudal lords. No less typical of the mood in Dagestan 
itself were the proposals that the Minister of Culture of the Dagestan ASSR 
“replace material on the history of the Dagestan mountain dwellers’ struggle in 
he nineteenth century in the displays of the republic museum of local lore,” and 
‘hat the propaganda department “submit within one month a proposal to the 
bureau of the Oblast Committee of the Soviet Communist Party on the transfer 
‘o public libraries of literature on questions of the mountain peoples’ movement 
led by Shamyl.” All this reveals a marked tendency towards a rehabilitation of 
Shamyl and his movement in the spirit of Pikman’s article, rather than in accor- 
dance with the evaluation dictated from the center. It was probably these designs 
which caused Kommunist to return to the problem and stress the correctness of 
the conclusions reached earlier in Makhachkala and Moscow. Noteworthy is the 
fact that Kommunist made no reference to the bureau’s decree—an indication 
both of disagreement and of a desire to let sleeping dogs lie. 


After Kommunist’s middle-of-the road line between the views expressed by 
Bushuev and those proclaimed by Pikman further discussion of Shamyl is hardly 
likely. But in the event that more articles should appear on him, it is more prob- 
able that they would represent a return to Bushuev’s views, rather than to the 


complete rehabilitation advocated by Pikman. This is borne out by the fact 
that the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR has not followed the 
example of the bureau of the Dagestan Oblast Party Committee and rescinded 
its decree of September 22, 1950, in the expectation that more definite directives 
would be issued. But in any case the view taken will be more in keeping with 
Party demands than with historical truth. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 


The Latest Stage in Soviet Foreign Policy 


Since the middle of March 1957 the Soviet diplomatic offensive has been 
running along in high gear. Nearly every day the Soviet press has carried the 
texts of notes and reports issued by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs or 
letters from Chairman of the Council of Ministers Bulganin to the government heads 
of other states. The following outline shows clearly the extent of this activity: 


March 27. Bulganin’s letter to the Norwegian prime minister 
(Jzvestia, March 27, 1957); 

March 31. Bulganin’s letter to the Danish prime minister 
(Jzvestia, March 31, 1957). 


Both letters expressed the desire for relaxation of tension in relations with 
these two countries, but gave a blunt warning that if they permitted the United 
States to set up atomic bases on their territory they would be destroyed by Soviet 
hydrogen bombs in the event of war. 


April 2. Ministry of Foreign Affairs statement 
(Jzvestia, April 2, 1957). 
This was the Soviet reaction to the Anglo-American Bermuda Conference. 
It accused these countries of making secret agreements to interfere in the Near 
and Middle East, and blamed them for trying to start an atomic arms race. 
It condemned their intention of carrying out their policies from a “position of 
strength.” 


April 2. Ministry of Foreign Affairs statement 
(Jzvestia, April 2, 1957). 


This was the Soviet reply to Japan’s note proposing a halt to atomic tests. 


April 8. Soviet embassy note to the State Department 
(/zvestia, April 10, 1957). 
This was a protest against the Panama Canal Administration’s search of the 
Soviet ships ““N. Ostrovsky,” “I. Babushkin,” and “Admiral Senyavin” at the 
beginning of 1957. 


April 21. Soviet government notes to the governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France 
(Izvestia, April 21, 1957). 

These notes were essentially a continuation of the Soviet government’s 
attempts to carry through its February 11 proposal for abolishing military blocs 
and bases in the Near and Middle East, and concluding a pact between the four 
Great Powers on nonintervention in the affairs of these areas. The Western 
governments were accused of continuing a colonial policy towards the Arab 
states. The notes differed in content, the main accusations being made against 
the United States, while attempts were made to play on the differences sae 
America, Great Britain, and France on Near East problems. 
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April 23. Ministry of Foreign Affairs press conference 
(Jzvestia, April 23, 1957). 

Prior to the conference, the correspondence between Bulganin and the 
prime ministers of France and Britain of August—September 1956 on the Suez 
Canal conflict was published. The head of the press section indicated that this 
correspondence had been published to emphasize the role played by Soviet 
policy in the Near East, which he claimed was designed to ensure the sovereign 
rights of the peoples of the area and helped relax tension there. In addition, 
answers were given to Soviet correspondents on questions dealing with the 
reception abroad of the Soviet proposal to ban nuclear tests, on foreign reports 
of Soviet troop concentrations on the Norwegian frontier, on the reaction of the 
Soviet government to the agreement of the Western Powers on Euratom and the 
Common Market, and on the increased activity of Soviet submarines in the 
Baltic Straits. 


April 24. Bulganin’s letter to Macmillan 
(Izvestia, April 24, 1957). 

This 8,000-word letter stressed the Soviet government’s desire to reach an 
agreement with Britain, pointed out the possibility of a considerable increase 
in the amount of trade between the two countries, stressed the need to reach an 
agreement on the Near East and on the abolition of atomic weapons, and pro- 
posed setting up an effectively-controlled demilitarized zone in Central Europe 
along the lines proposed in the Eden Plan. The note ended with a blunt reminder 
of Britain’s exceptional vulnerability to atomic weapons. 


April 25. Aide-mémoire to the American ambassador 
(Jzvestia, April 25, 1957). 


This commented on the “baiting” of the Soviet ambassador and the Soviet 
UN representative by the American press and demanded that this practice cease. 


April 26. TASS statement 
(Tzvestia, April 26, 1957). 

This was a sharp retort to Dulles’ speech. It mentioned his attacks on the 
“peaceful policy” of the USSR and his alleged attempts to denigrate the Com- 
munist doctrine. The statement called Eisenhower’s Middle East doctrine a colo- 
nial yoke, and accused America of interfering in the affairs of Jordan. 


April 28. Soviet government note to West Germany 
(Jzvestia, April 28, 1957). 

This note was similar to those sent to Norway and Denmark. It pointed to 
Germany’s hopeless position in the event of war should she permit atomic bases 
on her territory, and indicated that to provide the German armed forces with 
atomic weapons would put an end to any hope of a united Gerrnany. 


April 30. Ministry of Foreign Affairs statement 
(Tzvestia, April 30, 1957). 

This statement accused the United States of interfering in Jordan’s affairs 
and continued the sharp attacks on the Eisenhower doctrine. It further accused 
the United States of increasing the danger of war. The statement concluded by 
putting the onus of responsibility for disrupting efforts for peace on the 
American government. 





In addition to these major diplomatic steps numerous official and semi- 
official statements were made by Soviet leaders and the press. On April 23, for 
example, Radio Moscow broadcast a warning to Spain couched in the same terms 
as the notes to Norway, Denmark, and West Germany. It stressed the dangers 
that Spain would incur by permitting American atomic bases to be set up there. 
This warning, which was clearly a threat to use atomic weapons, was accom- 
panied by an expression of the Soviet Union’s solicitations for Spain, which had 
been destined to provide cannon fodder for the United States. In the case of 
the Scandinavian countries the Soviet atomic threats were implemented by a 
demonstration of Soviet naval might in the Kattegat and Skagerrack on 
April 17.2 

At the same time, however, Khrushchev, backed by numerous articles in 
the Soviet press, was stressing the possibility and salubrity of peaceful coexistence. 
At a reception in the Albanian embassy, for example, he demonstratively asserted 
that no matter what ideological and political differences divided the two camps 
they both had to live on the same planet and were therefore destined to 
coexistence.* The coexistence theme, particularly stressed in the notes to France 
and Britain, was also touched upon in other Soviet notes. Soviet Ambas- 
sador to West Germany Smirnov in a conversation with Chancellor Adenauer 
developed the prospect of a revival of the “spirit of Rapallo,” and pointed out 
the economic and political advantages inherent in a renewal of German-Soviet 
cooperation. There was a proviso, of course—Germany would have to sever 
her close ties with the Atlantic powers.4 The Rapallo theme was also taken up 
in the Soviet press. The coexistence idea was evident when Khrushchev men- 
tioned Yugoslavia in his speech. He stated that the greatest complications in 
mutual relations had taken place not between Yugoslavia and the USSR but 
between Yugoslavia and Albania. The Albanian-Soviet agreement signed in 
Moscow expressed a desire for friendly relations with both Yugoslavia and Greece. 
In addition to words and declarations a number of concrete measures designed 
to support the sincerity of the Soviet desire for coexistence were introduced. For 
example, the Soviets, after a lapse of more than seven years, recently resumed their 
cooperation with the World Health Organization, while Mikoyan’s trip to Vienna 
at the end of April and his talks with the Austrian government took place in an 
atmosphere of benevolent coexistence, a contrast to the recent Soviet accusations 
that Austria had not observed a strict neutrality during the Hungarian uprising. 
The Soviet-Iranian talks on the demarcation and redemarcation of their common 
border were held in the same spirit and led to an agreement.’ 


1 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, April 23, 1957. 
2 Ibid., April 17, 1957. 

3 Tzvestia, April 17, 1957. 

4 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, April 24, 1957. 

5 Tzvestia, April 16 and 20, 1957. 

8 Jbid., April 17, 1957. 

7 Ibid., April 20, 1957. 
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Finally, during the long talks in the UN Disarmament Subcommittee Soviet 
representative Zorin introduced several superficially constructive propagandistic 
proposals, at the same time playing on the fear of an atomic war and pursuing 
the general Soviet foreign political line aimed at removing the non-Communist 
world’s chief defense—atomic weapons—without having to establish an effective 
form of international control, particularly aerial survey. He advocated the pro- 
hibition of further atomic tests and the establishment of a demilitarized zone in 
Central Europe with aerial and other forms of supervision over a strip 400 kilo- 
meters either side of the Elbe. Zorin’s proposal, cleverly making use of Eden’s 
recent project (which in any case was of dubious value), is full of dangers and 
disadvantages that are apparent only to the specialist. The Soviet “concession” 
was made with an eye to publicity. It aimed at strengthening neutralistic tendencies 
in the West while branding the Americans intractable protagonists of an atomic 
war. 


This policy of making threats on the one hand and propounding the advantages 
of peaceful coexistence on the other was evident in every Soviet move on the 
international scene. There has also been a clearly defined third element: the 
Kremlin’s desire to extend its influence beyond the sphere of the Soviet empire, 
directed primarily towards the countries of the Near and Middle East and 
Southern Asia. Thus, Marshal Zhukov’s visit to India and Burma at the beginning 
of the year* and Voroshilov’s recent trip to Indonesia are preparatory steps in a 
campaign to strengthen Soviet influence in these countries. They were supple- 
mented by an active policy in the Near East. The Soviet notes of February 11 
and April 19, 1957 were designed to provide legal grounds for extending Soviet 
influence to these regions, where until recently Soviet policy had had to confine 
itself chiefly to such underground activities as intrigues, diversions, and the 
provision of arms. The Western Powers’ rejection of the Soviet proposal for 
new four-power agreements on the Near East outside the framework of the 
United Nations and the proclamation of Eisenhower’s Near East doctrine, 
designed to fill the dangerous vacuum there, raised further obstacles in the path 
of Soviet policy in the area. The change in the orientation of such Arab countries 
as Saudi Arabia and Lebanon and the suppression of pro-Communist forces in 
Jordan were additional setbacks to the Soviet Near East policy. 


Meanwhile, the report published in the Swiss press on Soviet talks with Iran 
regarding free passage for Soviet “goods” through Iran, as well as indications 
of Soviet interest in the Iranian ports on the Persian Gulf and the roads leading 
to them, particularly those from the Afghan border to the port of Bandar Abbas 
via the semi-desert regions of southeastern Iran,® indicate that the Soviet leaders 
are seeking new ways. of shipping arms to the Arab countries of the Near 
East. They hope once more to play an active part there along the old 
Shepilov lines. 


8 Bulletin, Munich, No. 4 (1957), pp. 3—9. 
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The intention of making use of every opportunity to extend Soviet influence 
to the countries of the Afro-Asian neutral bloc was underlined when the Soviets 
convened a conference in Moscow to mark the occasion of the second anniversary 
of the Bandung conference.!° There have also been persistent attempts to loosen 
the bonds which unite the Atlantic Pact nations. In these countries, where 
Communist influence is on the decline, the Soviet leaders are not only trying to 
undermine political and military unity by fear and aggravating differences between 
individual countries, but are opposing the constructive economic and social 
measures already carried out in the non-Communist world to achieve economic 
unity in the West. Thus, the agreements on Euratom and a Common Market 
were sharply attacked in the Soviet press and in statements made by the represen- 
tatives of the Soviet government, who condemned these measures as a further 
step in the enslavement of European states by American capital." 


Thus, any evaluation of the characteristics of the current phase of Soviet 
foreign policy must take account of its three main features: (1) the backing 
given Soviet diplomacy by the Soviet armed forces, the powerful “army in 
being;” (2) the attempt to undermine the non-Communist world’s opposition 
by bringing about its political, military, and social disintegration; and (3) 
the attempt to extend Soviet influence beyond the socialist bloc with the 
help of ideological infiltration and the weight carried by the Soviet Union 
as a state. 


These elements contain nothing specifically new. They have always been the 
basis of the zigzags in Soviet foreign policy. The only new feature in each of the 


recent sharp fluctuations in Soviet tactics has been in the manner in which they 
have been applied. When local conflicts were stirred up and during the cold war 
the first element predominated; during the peace offensive and the advocation of 
coexistence the second or third element was stressed and the others glossed over. 
But no matter how these features are masked they are always present. 


At the moment the Soviets are combining an open and extreme form of 
“atomic blackmail” with an undoubtedly genuine desire to ensure coexistence and 
reach a modus vivendi with the rest of the world. Whereas in the former line 
pursued by the Soviet government threats alternated with smiles (Bulganin’s 
and Khrushchev’s smiles at the Geneva Conference in the summer of 1955 
were followed by Molotov’s uncompromising attitude at the conference of 
foreign ministers in the fall of the same year on German unification), the 
present Soviet notes contain both at the same time. It is as if the two political 
concepts had joined forces to draw up the same diplomatic note. 


This peculiarity of present Soviet diplomacy coincided with the removal of 
Shepilov from the post of foreign minister and his replacement by Gromyko. 
However, it would be erroneous to attribute this chief characteristic of present-day 
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Soviet foreign policy to a change in personnel. On the contrary, it is reasonably 
certain that Gromyko, one of the Foreign Ministry’s best routine men and 
professional diplomats, was appointed in place of the ideologist Shepilov to carry 
out the new course which had been approved by the majority of the Presidium 
of the Soviet Party Central Committee as the best for the present stage of develop- 
ments. Since this course holds great dangers for the Soviet government itself, its 
execution had to be in the hands of someone who would pursue it blindly. 
Thus, we must seek the reason for the Soviet government’s use of the above 
tactical elements elsewhere. 


Since Soviet foreign policy has always been merely a projection of the Soviet 
Union’s internal policy onto its relations with the outside world, it is obvious that 
the significance of any stage must be sought in the events which have taken place 
within the Soviet empire. Thus, at one time the New Economic Policy on the 
domestic scene determined the rejection of the theory of “permanent revolution” 
abroad and inaugurated the period of coexistence with the capitalistic world. 
There is no doubt that the Hungarian revolt and the events in Poland, which 
bore witness to an acute domestic political crisis in the Soviet empire, were bound 
to result in a new foreign political line. Domestic crises in the USSR or periods 
preceding times of great structural changes, such as industrialization or cqllectivi- 
zation, usually meant that the tactics of coexistence would be employed on the 
foreign scene. The present emphasis on coexistence is entirely a result of the long- 
standing structural crisis in the upper hierarchy since the death of the dictator 
Stalin. The impasse the system of planned economy has reached has made a 
fundamental reorganization of the whole system of economic management a 
necessity. The growth of oppositional forces in the country cannot be dealt with 
by the present collective leaders in the old Stalin manner. However, the present 
coupling of blunt “atomic” threats with the desire for coexistence cannot be 
attributed solely to these latent domestic crises, which have always been an 
integral part of Soviet life in some form or other. The Soviet empire is also ex- 
periencing at its periphery an extremely acute political and ideological crisis 
which became obvious to the outside world through the Polish and Hungarian 
events. It is the severity of this crisis, with its continued threat of a chain reaction 
throughout the Soviet empire, that has compelled the Soviet leaders to seek rapid 
and obvious successes in their foreign policy in order to distract the attention 
of their own citizens and the outside world from the events taking place inside 
the Soviet bloc. This is the real reason for the present tactical course adopted 
by Soviet foreign policy, which is making use of the outside political opportunities 
of the Soviet state apparatus and its tool, the Soviet armed forces, to overcome 
' nae 
domestic difficulties. N. Galay 





Agriculture 


The Recent Agricultural Workers’ Congresses 


During March and April 1957 the Soviet Union held its republic and regional 
agricultural worker’s congresses. The meetings in Krasnodar, Rostov, Moscow, 
Voronezh, and Gorky were attended by Khrushchev and numerous other high 
officials. Whereas in the past the congresses had been devoted primarily to the 
spring sowing campaign, this year attention was concentrated on a discussion 
of Khrushchev’s latest pet project: to produce the maximum of milk and meat 
per 100 hectares of available farm land. 


In his speeches Khrushchev stressed that the country’s grain problem had 
been solved, and the population’s demand for grain met. He attributed this 
success to the “wise” measures carried out by the Party Central Committee after 
the September plenary session of 1953. In Gorky he recalled the important role 
played by the virgin lands in solving the problem: “The virgin lands have sup- 
ported us well. Would it have been possible to have increased the production 
of grain to the extent needed without the virgin lands? Yes. But this would have 
required too much time and considerable resources.”? 


However, it soon became obvious that the milk and meat situation was very 
unfavorable. At best, milk is sold only in summer and then, in limited quantities. 
Khrushchev admitted at the Rostov congress that 


we have not yet completely satisfied our needs for meat, thereby slowing the 
further improvement in the well-being of the Soviet people. . . . Therefore we now 
want to rivet the attention of the whole Party and the whole population on the 
quickest solution to the livestock problem.? 


At the Party Central Committee’s September plenary session in 1953 Khrush- 
chev spoke of the nutritional standards necessary for the all-round development 
of a healthy person. To meet the standards, from every 100 hectares of land in 
the country 26 metric tons of milk would have to be obtained, which in turn 
would mean that each 100 hectares of land would have to support 10 cows each 
producing an average of 2.6 metric tons of milk annually. To meet the population’s 
demands for meat products every 100 hectares of land would have to yield 
2.7 metric tons of meat and every 100 hectares of arable land 3.0 metric tons of pork.* 


Almost four years have elapsed since this session, but there has still been no 
significant improvement in the livestock situation. As indicated at the con- 
ferences in the central chernozem belt, the number of milch cows on the kolkhozes 
was very small and the output of livestock products low. Tambov and Lipetsk 
oblasts have only 2.8 cows per 100 hectares of land, Orel Oblast 3.3.4 In the 


1 Selskoe khozyaistvo, April 10, 1957. 
2 [bid., March 15, 1957. 

3 Pravda, September 15, 1953. 

* Selskoe khozyaistvo, April 5, 1957. 
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Chuvash ASSR each 100 hectares of agricultural land yielded only 5.0 metric 
tons of milk and 940 kilograms of meat.® In Belorussia the figures were 5.7 tons 
and 1.27 tons respectively.® 

Khrushchev referred to the Kuban region as a pearl of the country, destined 
to become a center of meat, milk, and industrial crop production. But this 
“pearl” yielded only 670 kilograms of pork per 100 hectares of arable land in 
1956.? 

At the Rostov meeting Khrushchev insisted that sheep raising be developed 
and that the stocks of sheep be increased, particularly in Stavropol Krai, although 
the number of sheep in this region has decreased during the past few years 
because of a shortage of fodder. 

At Voronezh, figures were quoted for the state of poultry farming in the 
central chernozem belt. It was pointed out that farms in this area had been 
delivering to the state other products in place of the eggs that were officially 
called for, this type of substitution being quite legitimate. Thus, in Tambov 
Oblast the kolkhozes fulfilled 82% of their egg deliveries by substituting grain, 
leather, and potatoes. In Orel Oblast 65% of the deliveries were substitutes. 


These facts indicate that the number of poultry and dairy cattle are insufficient 
to meet even the minimum demands of the population. There is a big gap between 
what is available and the standards announced in 1953. 

A tremendous brake on the development of livestock raising has been the 
constant shortage of feed. This has forced the kolkhozes to get rid of their 
cattle by every possible means during the winter. In Minsk Oblast, for example, 
between October 1, 1956 and January 1, 1957 the number of cows on the kol- 
khozes dropped by 8,300. During 1956 the kolkhozes of Belorussia sold more than 
600,000 non-fattened hogs, chiefly sucking pigs.® 

Thus, the congresses devoted much attention to the establishment of teed 
supplies on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. During the past two years Soviet 
propaganda has done its utmost to convince the farmers that by planting corn 
over as wide an area as possible the livestock situation would be rectified. It 
was stressed that corn would considerably increase the country’s grain supplies 
and would ensure sufficient amounts of high-quality fodder. 

As in previous years, the congresses discussed the corn question. Khrushchev 
continued to emphasize the importance of corn and reproached the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes for not learning how to grow it. He said at the Moscow meeting: 
“I have always considered corn the queen of the field. There is no other plant 
to compare with corn. But because it is queen it demands proper respect. It 
demands that it be cared for in the correct fashion, then it will really reward 
those who are raising it.””® 

5 Tbid., April 10, 1957. 

® Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, April 11, 1957. 

? Selshoe khozyaistvo, March 12, 1957. 


® Sovetskaya Belorussiya, January 8, 1957. 
® Selskoe khozyaistvo, April 2, 1957. 





Khrushchev accused the heads of the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of Krasnodar 
Krai of “showing in their accounts that corn is being sown on pasture land. In 
fact they are now sowing it on pasture land but are badly organizing the care of 
the ordinary crops, and a part of the corn becomes choked with weeds and dies.”}” 


But in spite of Khrushchev’s persistent propagandizing of its properties, corn 
has not been acclaimed by all kolkhozes and sovkhozes. For best growth corn 
needs warmth and fertile land. There is not much land suitable for corn growing 
in the Soviet Union. Moreover, corn demands considerable attention, and the 
USSR is facing a serious manpower shortage. It is interesting to note that 
Khrushchev has recommended that corn be planted by hand. He claimed that 
two or three grains placed in a hole with a handful of fertilizer would achieve 
good results.!! This is probably a reflection of poor quality mechanical planters 
and also a shortage of them. 


On the other hand, Soviet specialists have recently begun to point out with 
ever increasing insistency that corn is high in carbohydrates but deficient in 
proteins. As a result, cattle fed on corn alone need a double ration of fodder. 
Corn silage could be effective fodder provided it is mixed with feed containing 
sufficient protein. Khrushchev appears to have taken these points into con- 
sideration, for at the Moscow congress he stated: 


The deduction is as follows: corn should give yields of up to 200—250 centners 
per hectare, and if it does not give such a yield it is not profitable to plant it... . In 
that case it would be better to learn how to grow it, and in the meantime sow the 
other fodder crops which have been mastered by the kolkhozes.1* 


The results of this statement will undoubtedly be reflected this year in the 
plans for raising corn, especially in the central regions. Thus, in 1956, 344,700 
hectares were sown to corn in Belorussia, while this year there are proposals to 
reduce it to 226,000 hectares. !% 


At the Moscow, Voronezh, and Gorky congresses Khrushchev demanded 
that as many potatoes as possible be planted not only for human consumption 
but also for fodder. He said that two feed crops deserved particular attention: 
corn and potatoes. 


Bearing in mind that potatoes take up a considerable amount of labor, partic- 
ularly the harvesting, Khrushchev proposed that some of the potatoes be left in 
the fields for the hogs to feed themselves. “If it is difficult to get the potatoes 
from the ground is it impossible to arrange it so that kolkhozniks plant and culti- 
vate them and the hogs dig them up? I am speaking of those potatoes which 
are planted for hog seed.”!4 


10 Tbid., March 12, 1957. 

11 Tbid., April 10, 1957. 

12 Tbid., April 2, 1957. 

13 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, April 11, 1957. 
14 Selskoe khozyaistvo, April 2, 1957. 
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After this, at the Gorky congress he proposed that 20—25%, of the potatoes 
be dug for human consumption and the remainder left in the fields for the hogs. 
“Nowadays, with mechanized cultivation potatoes are very cheap to plant but 
expensive to dig. But under this system the hogs will “work” for themselves 
and will clear the potatoes. This is a remarkable thing, ... cheap, good, and 
sensible.””35 


Whether this method can really help the kolkhozes to gather the potato 
harvest in time is another question. According to Khrushchev’s calculations, for 
every 100 hogs about two hectares of potatoes will have to be planted. Therefore, 
on the average kolkhoz, for every 300 hectares of land under potatoes the hogs 
will clear about four to five hectares, assuming 200 hogs are being reared. To 
what extent the new method of feeding will be successful the end of the year will 
show. But one thing is certain: many kolkhozes will write off unharvested areas 
of potatoes as hog feed. 


Much was said at the meetings about obligations for obtaining as much milk 
and meat as possible per 100 hectares of farm land. Party and government repre- 
sentatives at oblast and raion level, chairmen of kolkhozes, and sovkhoz and 
MTS directors have announced in the name of the agricultural workers that they 
have promised to provide each year of the current five-year plan a definite amount 
of meat and milk per 100 hectares of land. In many cases deliveries as high as 
10-15 metric tons of meat and 40 metric tons of milk per 100 hectares have 
been promised for 1960.16 


Khrushchev singled out for high praise those kolkhoz chairmen who have 
assumed large obligations, calling them heroes for their “boldness and consid- 
erable sense of responsibility.”” However, he cast some doubt on the good faith 
of the obligations assumed by Ivanov Oblast, remarking that “last year the kol- 
khozes and sovkhozes of this oblast also took upon themselves not inconsiderable 
obligations to increase the production of meat, but did not meet them. The 
question arises: Will not a similar picture be repeated this year as well?”?!? It 
would seem that his fears will be justified, for the promises that have been made 
are totally unrealistic, and could hardly have been made in good faith. 


Khrushchev also used the tribune of the agricultural workers’ congresses to 
boost the authority of T. D. Lysenko, whose position was seriously undermined 
after the death of Stalin. Previously, Lysenko used to participate in every agri- 
culiural conference. He had always advocated the use of a mixture of organic 
and mineral fertilizers, a method worked out by himself but clearly not acceptable 
to the majority of specialists. In January 1957 the 12-man bureau of the section 
of soil science and agrochemistry of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences asserted that Lysenko’s recommendations on the use of these mixtures 


'® Ibid., April 10, 1957. 
'® [bid., April 5, 1957. 
7 Ibid., April 2, 1957. 





had no scientific foundation.1* Khrushchev treated this statement with disdain. 
He said at the Moscow congress: “There are scientists who are still quarreling 
with Lysenko on this question. If I were asked, ‘For which scientist are you 
voting?’ I would answer, without stopping to think, for Lysenko. And I know 
that few scientists understand the soil as does as Comrade Lysenko.”!* 


At Gorky he attacked these dissidents even more angrily, unceremoniously 
castigating Matskevich and Benediktov for not taking part in the dispute. ““They 
folded their hands like ‘saints’ and did not enter into the argument. Ministers must 
not remain aloof. Why do you turn away from what the people are saying and 
acknowledging?”’?° 
Khrushchev’s defense of Lysenko has already had its results. On April 27, 1957 
Tzvestia contained a long article written by Lysenko entitled “Make Greater Use 
of Organic and Mineral Fertilizer Mixtures in the Non-chernozem Belt.” A short 
time later the newspaper Se/skoe khozyaistvo rather belatedly published part of 
a decree approved at a session of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
devoted to the problem of plants and fertilizers. Part of this decree ran: 


The session approves the new biological trend in the study of the regularities 
in feeding plants at their roots worked out by Academician T. D. Lysenko, and 
attaches considerable importance to the method proposed on this basis of applying 
fertilizers in the form of organic and mineral mixtures.?! 


Thus, Khrushchev himself has solved the “dispute,” without bothering to 
consult the experts. 


In Leningrad, two and a half months after the first conferences in Krasnodar 
and Rostov, an interoblast meeting was held, which was attended by delegates 
from ten oblasts and two autonomous republics of the northwestern RSFSR.* 
As at the preceding meetings, the secretaries of the oblast committees gave 
reports on the agricultural situation in their areas and gave details of the kolkhozes 
which had already assumed high quotas for milk and meat production not only 
for this year but up to the last year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


From what was said at the congress it was evident that agriculture in the 
northwestern regions of the RSFSR was not in good shape. The newspaper 
Selskoe khozyaistvo wrote that Khrushchev had “justifiably criticized Leningrad 
Oblast for neglecting agriculture and for low productivity in livestock raising.”* 


Khrushchev said in his report: “The main task is to increase the crops yield. 
This task is still being carried out poorly in numerous oblasts. In the kolkhozes 
of Kostroma Oblast in 1956 the corn harvest amounted to 3.4 centners 


18 Jbid., April 10, 1957. 
19 Jhid., April 2, 1957. 
20 Jbid., April 10, 1957. 
21 Jbid., May 4, 1957. 
22 Jbid., May 22, 1957. 
23 Ibid. 
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per hectare and the potato [harvest] to 70 centners. Can we put up with such low 
yields?”*4 The secretary of the Kostroma Oblast Committee revealed that dairy 
farming was still on a low level, that the milk yield during the first months of this 
year had not increased, that sheep raising was in a sorry state, and that in the past 
few years the number of sheep had fallen drastically.*® 


The secretary of the Novgorod Oblast Committee reported that the sovkhozes 
and kolkhozes in his region were lagging in livestock raising. There are very few 
cows per 100 hectares of land, the significance of such an important branch as 
sheep raising is underestimated. The livestock situation is no better in Pskov 
Oblast where the Oblast Committee secretary admitted that little meat, par- 
ticularly pork, was being produced in his area. 


Vologda Oblast Committee Secretary Latunov promised the meeting that in 
the current year the number of cattle and the milk yield would be increased. But 
he had the following to say about the present position: 


Agriculture in Vologda Oblast has from ancient times centered on dairy farming 
and livestock raising. At the same time the basis for the development of livestock 
raising were the natural feeding facilities. But in the last years the meadows and 
pastures have become overgrown and swampy. They are yielding extremely low 
harvests. *¢ 


The situation is similar in Yaroslavl Oblast, formerly a well-developed dairy 
farming area. 


The oblast has still not produced a sharp increase in . . . livestock raising. 
The kolkhozes have high quality breeds of cattle but the farms are badly 
supplied with fodder. ... During the first quarter of this year Yaroslavl Oblast did 
not ensure a rise in the yields of milk. . . . Sheep raising has been neglected by many 
kolkhozes in the oblast. During the past seven years the herds of sheep have decreased 
two and one half times.?? 


The facts produced at all these conferences show that almost all branches of 
Soviet agriculture are poorly developed, particularly as far as livestock is con- 
cerned. Khrushchev made no effort to conceal this at the meetings he attended. 
The deficiencies were also noted at the recent address of the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers to the kolkhoz workers. “One of the 
most important and complicated tasks continues to be that of increasing meat 
production. This is perhaps the sector of agricultural production most neg- 
lected by us.”’28 


A recently published address to sovkhoz workers stated that 


*4 Tzvestia, May 24, 1957. 
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in some products, particularly the production of meat, “it must be said straight 
out, that during the past two years we have done very little and are progressing 
very slowly... . The sovkhoz workers should know that during the past three 
years the sovkhozes have hardly increased meat output. This is their basic, major 
shortcoming, which must be corrected.” 2* 


In spite of all this, at the congress in Leningrad Khrushchev claimed con- 
siderable achievements for Soviet agriculture. “The successes achieved in 
agriculture and the excellent prospects of its development permit us to set 
and accomplish a task of great state significance: in the near future to overtake 
the United States of America in the per capita production of meat, milk, 
and butter.’ 


To substantiate his claim that this would be done quickly Khrushchev 
quoted the following per capita production figures for 1956 (in kilograms): 


Combining the figures for milk and butter and assuming that about 
20 kilograms of milk are required to produce one kilogram of butter, Khrushchev’s 
figures would indicate that more than 60 million tons of milk were produced 
in 1956. However, the figures released by the Central Statistical Administration 
show that on October 1, 1956 there were 30.9 million cows in the Soviet 
Union.*! This would imply that each cow averaged approximately 1,943 kilo- 
grams of milk for the year. This figure is open to question. At a plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the Belorussian Communist Party, Secretary Mazurov 
stated that the annual yield of milk per cow in Belorussia was only 1,215 kilo- 
grams, while every year about a third of the cows were dry.*? Moreover, the 
Central Statistical Administration’s report shows only 22 of the total of 168 
oblasts as averaging between 2,000 and 2,712 kilograms of milk per year. These 
22, however, could not make up for the low milk yield in the remaining 146 
oblasts. Thus, Khrushchev’s statement that next year the milk output of the 
Soviet Union would overtake that of the United States appears to be wishful 
thinking. 


According to Khrushchev, meat output in 1956 amounted to 32.3 kilograms 
per capita, or 6.46 million metric tons for the country as a whole. To overtake 
the United States meat production per capita Khrushchev estimated that output 
would have to be increased three and one half times by 1960, giving a total 
of 22.6 million metric tons. 


29 Tbid., March 28, 1957. 

30 Tbid., May 24, 1957. 

31 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, February 1, 1957. 
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However, according to the Central Statistical Administration’s report, during 
the last three years Soviet meat output increased only eleven percent.** Thus on the 
basis of Khrushchev’s figures, in 1953, 5.82 million metric tons of meat were pro- 
duced. Of this, 2.46 million tons or 42.4 percent of the total, passed through state 
enterprises.*4 Projecting this rejationship to the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 
by 1960 the amount handled by state enterprises would have to amount to 
9.58 million tons compared with the figure of 3.95 million envisaged in the 
directives of the Twentieth Party Congress,** if America’s meat production were 
to be overtaken. This is a far cry from the eleven percent of the past three years. 


Calculating along similar lines, Soviet economists informed Khrushchev that 
the task was impossible before 1975. He responded by accusing them of ham- 
pering progress. He stated: “We are not intending to destroy the capitalist world 
with bombs. If we overtake the United States of America’s level of production 
of meat, butter, and milk per capita, we will fire a mighty torpedo against the 
capitalist regime.” 


The sorry state of livestock raising in the kolkhozes and sovkhozes would 
indicate that this statement was made purely for propaganda purposes. Khrush- 
chev’s assertion that the USSR will overtake America in per capita output of 
milk in 1958 and meat in 1960 has no foundation in fact. Productivity in livestock 
raising on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes is still low. The number of sheep in many 
parts of the Soviet Union has dropped during the past few years,®* and the output 
of pork has been extremely low. On the whole poultry farming on the kolkhozes 
is unprofitable. 


An insurmountable difficulty in the development of livestock raising is the 
unsolved feed problem. Khrushchev, however, gave little attention to this, 
merely exhorting the members of the congress to give serious thought to the 
question. The enormous areas sown to corn of late have not ensured a sufficient 
supply of concentrated fodder for livestock raising, while the hayfields have 
become covered with shrubbery and waterlogged, which has caused a considerable 
drop in the output of coarse fodder on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 


Finally, it should be noted that the reorganization of industrial management 
will, to all appearances at least, have little effect on the development of Soviet 
agriculture although the abolition of the ministries of tractor and agricultural 
machinery construction will presumably hamper the supply of agricultural 
machinery to the MTS and sovkhozes and will probably hinder the transition to 
newer types. S. Kabysh 


88 Tbid., February 1, 1957. 
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Culture 


The Cultural Struggle Continues 


In October 1956 the Soviet Party leaders inaugurated a campaign to make art 
subordinate to the Party to the same degree as it was during Stalin’s lifetime. Of 
late, this campaign has become even more pronounced and has been reflected 
most clearly in the struggle taking place between the totalitarian Party and the 
large group of artists striving to release artistic expression from the narrow 
limits imposed on it. On the one hand, from time to time material is published 
in the central press attacking, with varying degrees of boldness, some aspect of 
the Communist system, and dealing with problems once considered beyond all 
criticism. On the other hand, such material evokes a decisive reaction from the Party 
leaders as well as from those artists who, for gain or of necessity, support them. 


To appreciate the struggle fully we must go back to two important events 
which took place in March and April of this year. The first was the plenary session 
of the administration of the Moscow section of the Union of Soviet writers in 
March. This session was devoted to the work of Soviet prose writers during 1956, 
and a protracted dispute developed over the works included in the literary 
symposium Literaturnaya Moskva and Dudintsev’s novel Not By Bread Alone. 
Many sharp words were said by the opposition faction, particularly by Dudintsev, 
who stoutly defended his novel. Later, a long article, “Summing Up,” was 
published in Literaturnaya gazeta. It complained that 


there was not a really businesslike and creative atmosphere at the plenum. 

No detailed evaluation of the different points of view expressed during the 
discussion was made .. . either in the speaker’s concluding remarks or in chairman 
E. Domlatovsky’s short speech. On the other hand, a proper rebuff was not always 
given to what was not true or confused in the speeches.! 


This was the Party leaders’ method of letting it be known that there was to 
be no repetition of such events. 


The other significant event was the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Composers, designed to approve socialist realism and affirm the complete 
subordination of art to politics. The message to the Party Central Committee read 
at the congress declared that Soviet composers were fully resolved “to wage 
continuous war against all deviations from socialist realism, against the influeace 
of formalism and individualism.”? This was an echo of the Party’s instructions, 
outlined by Shepilov in his speech at the session. Shepilov’s main theme was that 
Soviet composers had a public duty to adhere to the Party line: “The Party’s and 
the state’s leadership in art on the basis of Lenin’s standards and principles is the 
creative beginning, the most important condition for the development of art.”* 


a " Literaturnaya gazeta, March 19, 1957. 
2 Jzvestia, April 6, 1957. 
3 Jbid., April 4, 1957. 
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The Party leaders are being strongly supported by individual Soviet artists, 
primarily those who are Party members. Novy mir recently contained a long 
article by its editor Konstantin Simonov entitled “Socialist Realism” which 
defended the use of this term and the meaning it had acquired during the Stalin 
era. The article is a sort of expiation of Simonov’s guilt in publishing Dudintsev’s 
novel. In his attempt to defend socialist realism, Simonovy quoted what such 
writers as Fedor Gladkov, Leonid Leonov, Ilya Ehrenburg, Vsevolod Ivanov, 
Boris Lavrenev, Aleksandr Serafimovich, Konstantin Fedin, and Aleksandr 
Fadeev have had to say on the subject. Simonov summed up his long discourse 
as follows: 


The artist of socialist realism eschews under all conditions a position of neutrality 
not only in his political views but also in his artistic creation. Ignoring any accusa- 
tions of narrowness of view, he considers that there is one truth, .. . that this is the 
truth of the people struggling for socialism, and from its eminence all other private 
truths which contradict it may be the subject of depiction but cannot be a subject 
for approval. 

The artist of socialist realism firmly adheres to a position which supposes the 
inseparability of his fate as an artist with the fate of the people’s cause.* 


Dudintsev’s novel continues to be castigated by the leading Soviet press. 
Kommunist recently contained a long article by N. Shamota called “Man in the 
Collective,” in which he attacked this work and its author for having made a great 
mistake in deviating from the basic Communist dogmas. The characters in the 
novel were accused of being individualists with no belief in the collective forms 
of life, and for this reason all their sufferings were not to receive sympathy. 
He wrote: 


In a socialist society only hopelessly backward people can take upon themselves 
the role of lawyers in the case of the individual vs. society. Freedom of personality 
is not freedom from the collective, from society. Genuine freedom is guaranteed 
only by a socialist, public organization. Now, only he is a humanist who strengthens 
the collective, who teaches collectivism. Now, only he aids the development of the 
individual, who teaches it the ability to fuse its life with the people.® 


\lso the subject of much discussion was Aleksandr Yashin’s story Levers, 
which was published in the literary symposium Literaturnaya Moskva. In this 
extremely concise work the author has dared to make a fairly bold challenge 
to the Party. Just before a Party meeting four rural Communists criticize the 
raion leadership and in a friendly manner exchange opinions on the tremendous 
shortcomings which result directly from the soulless, bureaucratic, and short- 
sighted Party leadership. But at the meeting these four Communists, who are 
joined by a modest village schoolmistress, turn, as though at the wave of a magic 
wand, into the same type of Party officials they had just been criticizing. Once 
the meeting is over, they become human again. 


* Novy mir, No. 3 (1957), p. 233. 
> Kommunist, No. 5 (1957), p. 87. 





When kolkhoz chairman Kudryavtsev and agronomist Ivan Konoplev had left 
the office, [as they] walked along the dark, dirty street, there was a revival of their 
conversation about life, present conditions, work—the same conversation which 
had been going on before the meeting. 

And again they were honest, sincere, outspoken people — people, not levers.‘ 


The story vividly shows how the Party turns living persons into puppets, 
how it kills in people true feelings, free thoughts, and all manifestations of 
individuality—in sum, everything that makes man what he is. It is hardly 
surprising that the Party press attacked this story and the editors of the symposium 
for publishing it. 

Literaturnaya Moskva was also the subject of an article entitled “On the 
Praisers of Death” in the satirical magazine Krokodi/. Its author, the former Prarda 
correspondent I. Ryabov, writes a scathing critique of an article by Ilya Ehren- 
burg included in the symposium in memory of the poet Marina Tsvetaeva 
(who committed suicide). Ehrenburg had written extremely sympathetically about 
her: “She loved many things simply because she was not supposed to. She did 
not applaud when her neighbors did, she was alone when she gazed at the lowered 
curtain, she went out of the hall during the performances and cried in an empty 
corridor.”’ Marina Tsvetaeva had written on Mayakovsky’s death that “he had 
lived like a man and died like a poet.” Ehrenburg echoed these sentiments, and 
wrote on Tsvetaeva’s death that “she lived like a poet and died like a man.”’* 


The literary criticism section of the latest issue of Novy mir also contains 
notes by the writer Gennady Fish, which begin with a quotation from Dostoevsky’s 
The Diary of a Writer. This is somewhat of an innovation: opening an article 


with a quotation from a writer who for many years was described as a representa- 
tive of black reaction. 


Returning to Literaturnaya Moskva, it is interesting to note that it contains a 
hitherto unpublished story by Ivan Kataev entitled “Under Clear Stars,” a story 
of life in Altai. Kataev was arrested in 1937 at the zenith of his literary career. 
The introduction to this volume states that this was “on a false accusation,” and 
that he died in prison. 


Thus, it can be seen that one faction in Soviet literature consists of writers, 
poets, and critics, who are boldly presenting, if not the whole truth, at least part 
of it. They are critical of the Soviet system, of the Soviet way of life. They can 
see the enormous drawbacks which are a direct result of this system and which 
have a pernicious effect not only on certain individuals but on the nation as 4 
whole. The other faction is headed by representatives of the 4fthorities, Com- 
munists, and persons who follow the Communist regime either'from conviction 
or to further their careers. In essence, they are the recent Stalinists who are still 
openly pursuing the late dictator’s policy. It is significant that the present leaders 


® Literaturnaya Moskva: Sbornik vtoroi (Literary Moscow : Second Symposium), Moscow, 1956. p. 513. 
7 Ibid., p. 712. 
8 Tbid., p. 714. 
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are permitting them to speak in the name of the Party and the government. The 
Stalinists have been given the task of asserting the Party line and, at the same time, 
of castigating any who seem to be deviating from it. 


lhe restoration of Stalinism appears to be the guiding principle at the latest 
stage in the development of Party leadership of art. A good substantiation of 
this is the fact that the latest issue of Teafr, the leading art magazine, differs 
considerably from preceding issues, and was, moreover, three months overdue. 
Such a long delay cannot have been caused merely by technical difficulties or 
shortage of material. The longest delay of any magazine had been only a month, 
and then a double number was usually issued to rectify the situation. In this case 
the reason is quite different. Tea¢r had recently been inclining towards the group 
advocating freedom of creation, and the authorities had apparently stepped in 
with the order that only material which would further the subordination of art 
to politics be printed. Nothing was ready, however, and there was a delay before 
suitable material could be provided. Eventually, an obscure playwright, Viktor 
Lavrentev, provided a play entitled Success. It is nothing but a repetition of the 
theme of Not By Bread Alone, but interpreted so as to comply completely with 
the Party’s directives. In fact, the similarity between the two works is startling. 
As in Dudintsev’s novel, the plagiarists make considerable profit and the victim 
is threatened with imprisonment. (In Not By Bread Alone the victim is actually 
condemned and sent to a concentration camp.) However, it does not contain a 
single representative of Soviet authority, except for a simple-minded policeman, 
who in the end goes over to the side of the hero. There are no ministers or deputies, 
no directors of enterprises. This is a fundamental difference. The theme of 
Lavrentev’s play is the struggle for human purity, a struggle in which 
the Communist Party, striving for justice and supporting an innocent 
sufferer, plays an unseen but nevertheless leading role. There is little doubt 
that his play, or rather the need for an answer to Dudintsev, was the cause 
of the long delay. 

In keeping with all this the latest issue of Tea¢r also contains an article entitled 
“The Art of Truth and High Ideals” by V. Razumny, designed to provide a 
theoretical basis for the Party’s demands that Stalinism in art be restored completely. 
Razumny writes that “the definition of socialist realism is not the brain child of 
a single individual but the result of the joint efforts of our artists, public figures, 
and theoreticians of art who strive to popularize its most valuable experience, 
to make it available to all the world’s progressive artists.”® The author is trying 
to develop an aesthetic theory which is in line with the practice of the present 
Soviet leaders. But it is extremely significant that it is the very terth socialist 
realisni and its essential meaning twhich are the focal point of thege verbose 
— on art. 


Pafity pressure was nfost evident in Dudintsev’s recent ceply to a ¢riticism of 


at the plenary session ef the Moscow section of the Union of Soyiet Writers 
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Dudintsev defended his work in no uncertain manner, stating that his motives 
had been for the best. Nevertheless, he has suddenly begun to deny the best 
features of his novel. He has been obliged to comply with the Party’s demands 
and give a different interpretation of the reasons that caused him to write this 
work. He said: 

















The Russian people are engaged on a great collective work, without precedent 
in history.... All your research on Russia and her literature comes down to a 
search for signs [in keeping with] a preconceived notion. You see only the short- 
comings and the negative sides and regard every feature, both the important and 
the most insignificant, from this point of view. I am saying this because all this was 
reflected in your review of my novel.!® 


Thus, from defending such views, the author is now condemning them. 


There is little doubt that the conflict now being waged between the two different 
factions cannot be ended permanently by a Party degree. Nevertheless, the Party 
leaders are now doing their utmost to suppress the manifestation of a desire 
for freedom that is beginning to get out of hand, and to ensure the preservation 
of the basic concept that art must serve the state. AG 

. Gaev 





10 Radio Moscow, April 12, 1957. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 6, 1957. 


Issue No. 6 of Kommunist is completely given over to Khrushchev’s theses on 
Soviet industry. The lead article “The Soviet People—tine Builder of Commu- 
nism,” which sets out to popularize them, gives the basic principles governing 
not only the Soviet economy, but also Soviet policy, for it is linked to a certain 
degree with the fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet regime. 
Many changes, some of them psychological, have taken place in the USSR during 
this period; one major change, in the words of the chief Party organ, is that the 
people have been fused into a unified mass, engaged in the task of creating a 
new system. The article is built around the idea that every Soviet citizen is a 
builder of Communism, a system superior to all others. Emphasis is laid on the 
alleged pride of Soviet man in the realization that he is a builder of Communism. 
This is then developed to show that the people alone make history. But it 
appears from Kommunist that slaves create history. 


Slaves were also a force which advanced the historical process. The despotisms 
of the Ancient [World], Athens and Rome, grew up on their shoulders. . . . Their 
labor and struggle called to life the poetic charm of Homer’s tales, the beauty of 
the Venus de Milo, the dynamic strength of Laocoon. The slave advanced history 
by creating material benefits. 


This digression is significant, since it reveals the utilitarian philosophy of the 
Communist structure. The thought expressed is simple: although tens of millions 
of people inside the Soviet Union are completely dependent on their Communist 
masters and burdened with excessive work, they find consolation in the fact that, 
thanks to their work and position as slaves, a progressive process is taking place 
which will lead mankind to ultimate paradise. The people are obviously expected 
to obtain consolation from the fact that they are the motivating force in the 
historical process. It is rather surprising that such an example of casuistry is to 
be found in an article asseverating the role of the Soviet people as the builder of 
Communism and maker of history. In the present case the concepts people and 
slaves are equated, 


On the eve of the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of Soviet authority 
Kommunist is striving to prove that the heroic efforts of the people have been 
crowned with success. However, since the actual state of affairs would lead to 
exactly the opposite conclusion, the “epoch-making” slaves must be convinced 
that their efforts and sacrifices have not been in vain. This line of thought is 
intended primarily for those areas which only recently came under Communist 
control—the new oblasts and republics of the Soviet Union and the satellites. 
Instructions are then given on how to build a Communist state. 
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Communist propaganda is attempting to prove that the Soviets are doing 
their utmost to ensure the maximum satisfaction of the constantly growing 
material and spiritual demands. Kommunist stresses that the material basis for the 
creative surge of the masses is the socialist method of production and its political 
basis, the Soviet state structure. After a slight digression to show how socialism 
has changed people’s attitude towards work, inspiring them with new enthu- 
siasm, mention is made that special organs for managing the major branches of 
the economy have been set up, and that the Party intended to “consult the 
people.” 

The articles on this theme have the general title “For Further Improving 
Economic Leadership,” and are preceded by an introduction by Secretary 
of the Irkutsk Oblast Party Committee B. Kobelev on the reorganization of 
the administrative apparatus responsible for industrial production in the 
area around the river Angara. This is connected with the transfer of in- 
dustrial centers eastwards, particularly to Siberia. The decision to move 
industry was taken during World War II and was motivated by strategical 
considerations. 


The article by F. Savenkov, a senior economist of the central administration 
of the Ministry of Finance, ““Ways of Improving the Administrative Apparatus,” 
states that during the last two years the collective leadership has introduced a 
number of measures designed to make the administrative apparatus more flexible 
and effective than it had been. It had been hoped to simplify it and cut the cost of 
upkeep. Savenkov states that “A further simplification and reduction in costs 
of the apparatus must be obtained when the administration of industry and 
construction is reorganized and economic councils created.” He stresses the 
importance of Khrushchev’s theses in the achievement of this aim. 


The third article, “How to Understand the All-round Development of 
Production in the Economic Regions,” by a Gosplan senior economist, E. 
Slastenko, warns that 


in the postwar period some economists and workers of the planning organs, 
digressing to some degree from the explanations given in the decisions of the Eight- 
eenth Party Congress, have virtually begun to interpret [the term] all-round devel- 
opment as specialization in many fields not only in every economic region or re- 
public, but in every krai and oblast. 


Developing this thought further, the author again stresses the need to transfer 
industrial centers eastwards and to develop the country’s productive potential 
in these regions. This question is linked directly with the problem of shifting 
some of the burden from the centers. “In the central regions industrial production 
has already begun to move to the small cities, such as Gorodets, Elets, Murom, 
Aleksandrov, Kuznetsk, and Livny; in the near future they will turn into major 
industrial cities of the USSR.” Naturally, production figures at the center will 
fall in the future, particularly since capital investments are to be directed else- 
where. 
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The article by Minister of the Foodstuffs Industry V. Zotov, ““An Important 
Guarantee of a Rise in the Food Industry,” also discusses Khrushchev’s theses. 
A table giving the increase in the production of the most important foodstuffs— 
sugar, butter, canned goods—shows that the 1956 increase was only 15—20% 
above the 1955. 


Director of the Moscow Likhachev Automobile Works A. Krylov’s “On the 
Rights of a Works’ Director in the New Conditions” insists that the rights of 
heads of enterprises must be extended independently of the decentralization of 
the administrative apparatus. Directors must have more freedom than they have 
had to date and must not feel tied by plans and estimates compiled by the numer- 
ous higher organizations. A noteworthy point is that the author is himself the 
director of a works which in 1956 economized more than three million rubles in 
wages. 


S. Leviova’s “Marxism and its First Historical Test” heralds the publication 
of two volumes of the works of Marx and Engels. The commentaries which 
accompany them discuss some of the tactical methods used by the founders of 
Communist theory. For example, it is stated that Engels was forced to join a 
democratic society and recommended such tactics to his supporters. Later, he 
changed his approach and opposed democracy. This point is cited as proof of 
the need for tactical flexibility, while remaining completely faithful to fixed 
political aims. The author discusses the views of Boris Nicolaevsky, who inter- 
prets Marx’s tactical line as a compromise between the proletariat and bour- 
geoisie. 


Reference is also made to Marx’s and Engel’s attitude towards the Hungarian 


people. Before the Hungarian revolution of 1848—49 the leaders of the inter- 
national movement welcomed Hungarian national strivings, but then attacked 
them after the revolution had been put down. On the subject of the Slavs, Engels 
is alleged to have permitted mistaken principles in approving the “germani- 
zation” of some Slavic countries. However, stress is laid on his reservation that 
“had the Slavs at any epoch of their subjugation begun a new revolutionary 
history, they would have proved their vitality by this alone.” 


Finally, I. Potekhnin’s “The Increasing Significance of Africa in World 
Economics and Politics” reveals the threat of Communism to the African coun- 
tries and peoples. The Communist leaders are giving much attention to Africa 
in their attempts to separate past and present colonies from the West and bring 
them under their own influence. The emphatic allegation is made that Africa is 


being militarized in accordance with the aggressive plans of NATO. 
A. Gaev 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1957 


1 Report published of submission by Soviet 
representative V. A. Zorin of new proposals 
on partial disarmament to the subcommittee of 
the UN disarmament commission. 


3 Soviet government proposals for partial dis- 
armament published. 

4 Danish prime minister’s reply to Bulganin’s 
letter published. 

Statement of the Soviet committee for the 
defense of peace on the need to end atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Soviet-Polish border treaty comes into 
force. 

Bulganin receives group of American 
women radio and television employees. 


5 Soviet UN representative A. V. Zakharov’s 
speech on European economic cooperation at 
the twelfth session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe published. 

Report published of signing of agreement in 
Delhi for the purchase of various types of 
Soviet oil-drilling equipment by India. 

Voroshilov receives the Indonesian Am- 
bassador in Peiping. 

Report published of the coming into force 
of Soviet-East German agreement on the 
stationing of Soviet troops in East Germany. 

Delegation of Soviet specialists arrives in 
Teheran for negotiations on the exploitation 
of the waters of the border rivers Araks and 
Atrek. 

Voroshilov leaves Peiping for Indonesia. 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR M. P. Tarasov receives 
Ceylonese parliamentary delegation. 

Gromyko receives Iranian government dele- 
gation for talks on border questions. 


Bulganin and Zhukov receive Iranian gov- 
ernment delegation. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Chinese 
journalists. 

Mikoyan receives Ceylonese parliamentary 
delegation. 

Soviet and Iranian delegations meet to draw 
up text of Soviet-Iranian border treaty. 
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9 Gromyko receives Foreign Minister and De- 
puty Chairman of the East German Council 
of Ministers L. Bolz. 

Delegation of Chinese journalists leaves 
Moscow for home. 


10 Letters exchanged between Bulganin and per- 


manent director of the Japanese committee for 
peace Ogata on the prohibition of atomic tests 
published. 

Zorin’s speech at the UN subcommittee for 
disarmament published. 

Report published of ratification of Soviet- 
Romanian agreement on the legal status of 
Soviet troops stationed in Romania. 

Khrushchev receives managing editor of 
The New York Times Turner Catledge. 

Ceylonese parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Appeal of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to 
the US Congress and the British parliament 
for cooperation in obtaining agreement be- 
tween the Soviet, US, and British governments 
on immediate cessation of atomic and hydrogen 
weapon tests published. 

Law on improving the organization of the 
administration of industry and construction 
published. 

Law on the introduction of amendments to 
the text of the Soviet Constitution published. 

Soviet-Mongolian negotiations begin in 
Moscow. 

All-Polish conference of leading members 
of the Soviet-Polish Friendship Society opens 
in Warsaw. 


12 Soviet government memorandum to the 


Japanese government on the prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen weapon tests published. 


13 All-Polish conference of leading members of 


the Soviet-Polish Friendship Society ends in 


Warsaw. 


14 Delegation of Soviet motion picture workers 
leaves Moscow for Belgrade to sign an agree- 
ment on the joint production of the motion 
picture “Oleko Dundich.” 
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Communiqué on negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet and East German 
Red Cross societies published in Berlin. 

Khrushchev’s May 10 talk with Turner 
Catledge published. 

Ghana prime minister Nkrumah’s telegram 
of thanks to Bulganin for Soviet participation 
in Ghana’s independence celebrations in Accra 
published. 


5 Soviet-Iranian communiqué on signing of 


border treaty published. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on the floating of the 1957 state loan 
and the conditions of the loan published. 

Delegation of Hungarian journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Joint Soviet-Mongolian declaration on nego- 
tiations between the Soviet and Mongolian 
Communist parties signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Polish 
journalists. 

Soviet economic delegation headed by First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR M. Z. Saburov arrives in Czecho- 


slovakia. 


» Report published of refusal by West German 


government to grant entry visas to delegation 
of the Soviet war veterans’ committee. 
Delegation of Polish journalists leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 
Minister of Sovkhozes of the USSR I. A. 
Benediktov gives talk on his trip to Ghana at 
the Moscow Polytechnical Museum. 


7? Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 


of the RSFSR on the convocation of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on May 28 in 
Moscow published. ‘ 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR ratifies Soviet-Romanian agreement 
on the legal status of Soviet troops stationed 
in Romania. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Yugoslav 
journalists. 


Delegation of Soviet army sportsmen 
arrives in Teheran. 


8 Zorin’s speech at the subcommittee of the UN 


disarmament commission on the need for an 
immediate solution to the question of dis- 
armament published. 


Voroshilov attends session of the Indonesian 
parliament in Djakarta. 

Agreement signed in Moscow for the deliv- 
ery of ships and equipment by Bulgaria to 
the USSR in 1958—60. 


19 Afghan cultural delegation arrives in 


Moscow. 


20 Supreme Soviet delegation headed by chairman 


of the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR P. P. Lobanov leaves 
Moscow for Helsinki. 

Iranian government delegation leaves Tbilisi 
for home. 


21 Communiqué on Voroshilov’s visit to Indo- 


nesia published. 

Bulganin’s letter to Guy Mollet on the 
creation of a collective security system pub- 
lished. 


22 Report published by the Ministry of Finances 


of the USSR that the 1957 state loan has been 
oversubscribed and that further subscriptions 
will not be accepted. 

Chairman of the Soviet and West German 
Red Cross societies sign agreement in Munich 
on the voluntary repatriation of Soviet and 
West German citizens. 

Supreme Soviet delegation arrives in 
Helsinki. 

Soviet-Norwegian commission on the ex- 
ploitation of the water power of the border 
river Paatsi resumes its work in Moscow. 


Report published of exchange of memoranda 
between the Soviet and Japanese governments 
on the immediate cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests. 


Report published of Soviet aid to India to the 
value of approximately 600 million rubles. 


Report published of ratification of Soviet- 
Polish agreement on the repatriation of Polish 
citizens from the USSR. 

Soviet note to West German government on 
the development and improvement of mutual 
relations published. 

Party Central Committee’s telegram of con- 
gratulations to Tito on his 65th birthday 
published. 

Member of the Party Central Committee, 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR Anna M. Pan- 
kratova dies in Moscow. 
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Protocol on the subject of greater coopera- 
tion between the Soviet and East German 
machine-building industries signed in 
Moscow. 


Letter of the Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on increas- 
ing sheep raising and wool production pub- 
lished. 

TASS statement on the situation in Jordan 
published. 

Voroshilov arrives 
Peiping. 


in Ulan-Bator from 


Communiqué on Voroshilov’s visit to China 
published. 
Nuclear physics research institute formed in 
the Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR. 
Gromyko and Zhukov arrive in Budapest. 
Kadar receives Zhukov and Gromyko. 
Party Central Committee delegation arrives 
in Helsinki for the Eleventh Congress of the 
Finnish Communist Party. 


Report published of establishment of state 
committee for radio and television in the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

Report published of opening in Peiping of 
conference of ministers of railroad transpor- 
tation from the Communist bloc countries. 

Soviet-Hungarian agreement on the legal 
status of Soviet troops stationed in Hungary 
published. 

Gromyko leaves Budapest for Moscow. 

The Lebanese president receives delegation 
of the All-Union Society for Cultural Liaison 
(VOKS), headed by Deputy Chairman G. M. 
Kalishyan. 

Supreme Soviet delegation arrives back in 
Moscow from Helsinki. 

Khrushchev gives interview to correspond- 
ents of the Columbia Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in the Kremlin. 


Exchange of letters between Voroshilov and 
the King of Afghanistan on the latter’s forth- 
coming visit to the USSR published. 

The Ceylonese Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 


Soviet-Syrian agreement on cultural coopera- 
tion comes into force. 
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Voroshilov returns to Moscow from Ulan- 
Bator. 


Report published on the departure of pro- 
fessor G. A. Alekseev for Kabul to lecture at 
Kabul University. 

The Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR 
and Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR com- 
bined into the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
USSR. 


Changes and Appointments 


First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR M.G. Pervukhin 
appointed Minister of Medium Machine Build- 
ing of the USSR. 


N. K. Baibakov released from his duties as 
Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR and ap- 
pointed Chairman of Gosplan of the RSFSR 
and First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR. 

I. I. Kuzmin appointed Chairman of Gos- 
plan and First Deputy Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR. 


First Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the 
USSR A. N. Kosygin appointed Minister of 
the USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR 
M. V. Khrunichev appointed Minister of the 
USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR 
V. P. Zotov appointed Minister of the USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR 
N. I. Strokin appointed Minister of the USSR. 

Head of section of Gosplan of the USSR 
A. F. Zasyadko appointed Minister of the 
USSR. 

Head of section of Gosplan of the USSR 
E. S. Novoselov appointed Minister of the 
USSR. 

Head of section of Gosplan of the USSR 
G. S. Khlamov appointed Minister of the 
USSR. 


D. I. Chesnokov appointed Chairman of the 
State Commission for Radio and Television 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


V. V. Matskevich appointed Minister of Agri- 
culture of the USSR. 
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The Instrrure also publishes the Vestnik, a quarterly 
P q ) 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 
and the free world. Scholars interested in the INstrruTE’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Munich 26, Postfach 8, 


Germany 





